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WHEN YOU TURN A FAUCET... 


@ Up on the top floor of a skyscraper—down in 
the basement of your home—out on the farm— 
in trains—on shipboard—wherever and whenever 
you want water, you turn a faucet—and get it. 


A mere twist of your wrist—and miles of pipe 
immediately serve you. 

And much of this pipe, is made by Republic. 
Made by the revolutionary new electric weld 
process. Made of rust-resistant Toncan Iron. 
Made in all sizes, for hundreds of different uses. 
But, in addition to pipe, Republic is also fur- 
nishing industry with scores of other products, 
backed by the same care, the same metallur- 


gical experience, the same attention to detail 
that have made Republic's specialties so 
favorably known in so many different fields. 


Carbon steels. Oil country casing, line pipe and 
tubing. Bars and shapes. Strip. Plates. Sheets. 
Tin plate. Pig iron. Nuts, bolts, rivets. Wire and 
die rolled products. These, in addition to many 
special alloys have given Republic an unques- 
tioned standing as a producer of fine quality. 


Call a Republic representative. Let him help 
you in the profitable application of metals to 
your particular problems—whether in produc- 
tion, sales, or merchandising. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Approximately forty cents out of every dollar that Republic Steel takes in, is redistributed in the form of wages among 45,000 
employees in thirty-nine plants in twenty-seven different cities. These employees, with their immediate families, number close to 
200,000 people, u ho through ther individual purchases beip to support thousands of others in their respective communities 


When writing Kepublic Steel Corporation for further information. please address Department BW. 
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traditional do-nothing 


Savings institutions are 


SHYING away from 
banking, St. Louis 
going after new business (1) to meet the 
petition of stallment selling and (2) 
r culcate the habit of thrift For years, 


regular depositors hav been drifting away 
from tellers’ windows, putting their weekly 
deposits on furniture, an electric refrigerator, 
r a fur coa For this type of purchaser, St 


Louis banks now fier the leterred with- 
rder.”” A depositor selects a sewing 
to pay at the end of six 
s the merchant a D.W.O 
J the D.W.O. goes through 
just like an rdinary check The depositor is 





better off id of paying interest, he re 
ceives interest The mercha is better off 
he does not have to worry about his receiv- 


ables being good. The bank is better off 
it retains ¢ ular depositor and is fully pro- 
tected because D.W.O.'s are issued only if 


account covers the sun it stake 
se 
Best's New Y is epal < Store has 
made a gesture toward the quintuplet craze 
which has a real merchandising hook in it 


For women, five matched stockings of the 
dollar-a-pair variety, packaged together and 
S ld as Be St Quir s for $2.25 a package At 
a spare, which is what the offer boils 


down t stomers can afford an occasional 


c 
ne ot the tour regular 
THE 6-months-old La Grange, IIl., plant of 
the Electro-Motive Corp. (General Motor 
subsidiary which builds Diesel-powered rai 
ay equipment) is already proving a tight 
for a growing business. So the Austin 
Co. is breaking ground for a 240 x 44 ft 
extension to serve aS warehouse for raw 
terials and parts and release all the space in 


the main building for manufacturing put 
poses 

a 
HavINnG held an ‘‘air-mail convention” of its 


distributors last year, Phillips Packing Co 
Cambridge, Md., is holding a “telegraph con- 
vention’’ which lasts to June 29. Messages 
sent via Postal will attempt to add at least 
five of the company’s products to each cus- 
tomer’s line. Albanus Phillips, president, 
points out that this form of convention 
abolishes such non-essential factors as morn- 
ing-after headaches and ice water consump- 
tion. 
. 
Maurice CoLetre, vice-president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, finds four basic 
changes in advertising technique during the 
past 10 years: (1) franker and shorter copy; 
(2) instead of what the product does to you, 
the approach now is what it does for you; 
(3) a trend toward making much out of 
little; (4) increased warmth in appearance 
of ads 
2 

You can't argue with a picture. That's the 
way the Federal Communications Commission 
has it figured. Hence, last month it equipped 
its inspectors at headquarters and in 22 


branch offices throughout the country with| 
$1320 worth of Eastman cameras and film. | 


They have their orders to shoot on sight 
whenever they see anything that's likely to 
breed a controversy between the commission 
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the big figuring machine 
that sat in the corner 





ENTER 


Twenty-four years ago the first 
Monroe was made and sold. It 
was then the simplest machine 
ever made for business figuring. 
Year by year it has been refined 
and simplified until today you 
have this desk-size Monroe 
with “Velvet Touch” keyboard. 
It weighs only about 16 pounds. 
It adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
and divides instantly and auto- 
matically. Small wonder that 
Monroe is the predominant 
calculating machine throughout 
American business. 





experience, Monroe now offers 


Building on this wealth of 





MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR, MODEL LA-4 


the convenient Monroe that 
sits on your desk and takes 
no more room than a letter 


some 197 models: calculators, 
listers, bookkeeping machines, 
and check writers—all compact, 
all desk-size, all with the famous 
“Velvet Touch” keyboard that 
takes the strain and stress out 
of figuring. A call to the near- 
est Monroe branch or a letter 
to the factory will put a Monroe 
to work on your own figures. 
No obligation of course. 


Just off che press, handsome 
booklet, “If Only I Could 
Work On Your Desk For 
AnHour.” Sendforfree copy 
to MONROECALCULAT- 
ING MACHINECO. INC, 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 





_ THERE IS AMONROE-OWNED BRANCH IN EVERY IMPORTANT CITY 


| 





BURGLARS HATE IT... 
TREASURERS LOVE IT... 





Arm for mounting barb 


| URGLARS, tramps, malicious 
intruders hate Cyclone 
Fence because they know it means 
“Stay Out.” But treasurers feel 
quite differently about Cyclone 
for they know that it prevents 
thefts, property and _ its 
cost is low. 


refasten 


protects upkeep 

Cyclone Fence has many exclusive features 
that not only make it sturdy and good looking 
but save its owners money. Posts are set in 
concrete with a deep base wider at the bot- 
tom than at the top. This assures solid foot- 
ing, keeps posts straight, 
resists frost action. 

The famous C yclone chain 
link fabrie which bears the 
12m label extra 
heavy coat of galvanizing 
that stands a minimum of 


has an 





These deep, prop- 
erly dengned con 


12 immersions in the Preece 


ei we me Test. That means much 
cop Cyclone osts : “ve cis 
straight. longer life less expense 


The barb wire is fastened 
on Cyclone extension arms witha key that per 
mits adjustment due to expansion and contrac- 
tion caused by temperature changes. This pre- 
vents damage to arms —eliminates repair bills. 

These features are but few of the many that 
make Cyclone Fence outstanding. Remember, 
Cyclone is made exclusively by Cyclone 
Fence Company. There is a convenient Cy- 
clone factory or warehouse near you for quick 


delivery. If you wish, Cyclone Fence will be 


wire holds wire in notches 


easy to release and 


needs 





Look forth sCyelor it 





wire ever 


ju sting 


installed by men directed and trained by us. 
Phone or write for a Cyclone man to give 
you information and estimates. There is no 
charge for this service. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Contains pictures of 14 kinds of fence and 
tells facts you should know about lawn fence, 
steel pi ket fen e, cl ain link fence. Book 
shows how to have a fence that protects prop- 
erty, that is handsome as well as useful—how 
to have fence gates that don't drag, fence rails 
that won't buckle in hot 
weather, fence post founda- 
tions that will not be weak- 
ened by frost. No matter 
whether you have a modest 
dwelling or a mansion, 
whether you require a few 
feet of fence or ten miles of 
you need this valuable 
book. Send for your free 
copy today . 


tag. It ta 
ur assurance of 


quality and long life. 
CYCLONE Fence Co. General Offices: Waukegan, IL 
Branches in Principal Cities 
ret Diris Standard Fence Company 
General Offices: Oakland, Calif 
Erport Distributors 


Paci fie ( 


New York 


United States Steel Products Company, 


——————————————————-—— 


CYCLONE 


| 
| MAIL 


| COUPON 
| TODAY 


How to Use It 


Vame 


tddress 


Carty 





erty: © School; 


Fence Co., 


Please mail me. without obligation, a copy of “Fence 


I am interested in fencing 
) Playground. Approximately —...... 


Dept. 265, Waukegan, Il 





Ilow to Choose It 


“ate 


) Industrial Prop- 
feet 


Residence; | Estate; 





tN 





Stock Exchange—in the aggregate, n 


double the New York Stock Exchang: 
of 480,700. And if you make the er: 
statement (BW’—May16'36,.p38) that N 


York is the major 
your air mail poundage will zo 
send California a correction—like 


CIGARS are a traditional ally of the p 
and this presidential 
crease 
sponsoring a promotional campaign to giv 
smokes an added boost. The 
popularize presentation of cigars by 

on Father's Day (June 21), thereby bring 
them into t 





dustry. 

- 
Door-To-DooR service for railway passeng 
parallels store-door service for freight ) 
the Cedar Rapids & Jowa City Railway 
the passenger has to do is to telepl 
station, and a taxi will appear to take 
to the train. There's no charge so long 
buys a ticket to some other CR&IC it 
at least 27 miles away. 

* 
THE stimulating effect of discontent » 
| emphasized by Henry H. Heimann, ex 
manager of the National Associat 
Credit Men, at their recent convent 


| said Mr. Heimann, “there has been a 
| able dissatisfaction, impatience i 
ness with things as they are This 
measure of discomfort has been tl 
ing power that has driven civil 
ward. 

e 
Last week i 


the Packard 


triple contribution to good plant i 

tions. This year Packard tactory work ‘ 

receive one week's vacation wit pa I 

thermore, “separation” pay is to g 

worker in case of a lay-off before 

take his vacation. Also any | ly work 
| th 5 


65 or 
years of service, can draw 
of service if he decides to retire 


demonstrated a new type of electric 








and radio station engineer And b i 
thing’’ FCC has in mind types of apparat 
transmitter location, tower lighting, et 

eS 
A CALIFORNIAN’S loyalty takes root 
soil and effervesces in the climat 
is nothing to which it does not extend. 7 
the common stock of Transamerica ( 
born and bred in California. In the first f 
months ot this year, 911,250 sha 
were bought and sold on the San F; 
Stock Exchange, 273,500 on the | A 


market in Tra 


election year sl i 


sales. The Cigar Progress B 


irive 


p 


] 
a direct clash with e neckt 





Throughout this p 


Richmond, Va 


Alvan Macauley, pre 
Motor Car (¢ ul 





more years old and w 


$25 tor each 


~~ 

TROUBLE-BORROWERS were reassured 
Axtell J. Byles, president of the Americ 
Petroleum Institute, at the organization's 
trict meeting in Pittsburgh. There is no 
mediate prospect of oil exhaustion. [1 
Our problem today continues to be the w 
development and handling of the abunda 
resources which we now possess, and 
so in the public interest. This means tl! 
greatest recovery per acre at the least expe 





e 
At the recent International Petroleum Exp 
sition, held in Tulsa, Okla., A. Rutnoft 


‘bottor 
pump” designed to push the oil to the surta 
while operating 6,500 ft. down. It is hard 
thicker than a fence post, 


consists of a ser 


of slim 74 hp. motors coupled together ’ 
which is mounted a centrifugal pump 

a 
Witte EvertFARN made of glass. H 
stands at the entrance to the Libbey-Ower 
Ford factory in Toledo. He its a little b 
all dressed in white. Whenever a workn 


is injured, Willie is bandaged on the ‘sit 
of the injury. A card explains the type 
accident, supplies the worker's name and 
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Dorothy Thompson says 


in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, 


and in her widely syndicated column: 










“the most reasonable and 
clear statement of the viewpoint 
of an intelligent industrialist 
which has come to my desk. The 
Republican party might well 
accept it totally. They can go 
farther and fare worse.” 


K TY busine wade ve Kr 


He re is a boo 

readers ot Business Weel \ chi oahvie an exy ion « 

the position of intelligent American business men tod 

political business questions that every business man wit! 

stake in his country, concerned about the trend of aff 

might well consider it his duty to read it, to ta 

fo end rsé it, fo recommend it. ‘| his is more than 1 | 

it is a statement of policy, a platform, a credo 

should be the ringing challenge of American business men 
Just to half-baked ideas and unsound theories. At last 

man of experience and position has spoken out clear force 


published 


fully, sanely. 


Platform for America 


by RAcpH E. FLANDERS 


President, Jones and Lamson Machine Co.; Past President, National Machine Tool Builders 
1 


Association; Past Presideat, American Society of Mechanical Enginee 


$1.10 postpaid 


Mr. Flanders points out the four things which every experienced business man knows y, 
cause depressions. He shows how the first cause can be overcome; he believes the AF 
second cause cannot recur in the immediate future: he shows how the third and « 
fourth causes can be prevented. He points out convincingly why we should pro- ca 
duce more and not less and that prosperity and plenty for all will be brought s 


< 4 McGraw-Hill 


about by governmental encouragement of large profits rather than limita- Sy Bock Company, ine. 


~ 
tion of them. He shows that American agriculture, business and labor sy, New York. N.Y: 
are all in the same pot together, and that no policy or legislation Ss : Rapin hod mn 
: Hh ‘ 4 Or a soune yUsINEss 
which benefits one of these groups at the expense of another will yf man’s piatform. I want 
~ ° > « e . « to ead M Flanders new 
benefit the country as a whole. His definite proposals for insur- S, 4 me ~A ecclesia 
ing prosperity are based on real possibilities instead of vain Ss . a —_ 
° - ° ° , opy 0 anders 
hopes and wishful thinking. RS ..++Ceepies) PLATFORM FOR AMERICA 
nd postpaid at $1.10 per copy 
~ Charge to my account 
° »y 4 E 
Here is a dollar book OY Remittance enclosed 
3 4 Signed 
that you will want to read yourself ff Pesition 
Name of Company 
and have many others read I haem a 
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7 OUR best prospects in more than 
950 shopping centers use the class- 
ified telephone directory asa handy 


buying guide. 


Will they see your trade mark and 
your dealers listed? 

This dealer identification service 
ean match your distribution exactly. 
The minimum is one directory; the 
maximum nearly a thousand — with 
a circulation of over 14,000.000 


telephone subscribers living in 
almost 20.000 communities. 

Clinch the sales that your advertis- 
ing starts. Make sure that prospects 


find your dealers. 











RECTORY 


y 
CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE Di 


Trailers. a 
FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 
MY 
; esctT ANDO 
> 
vo 
worR SEs : 
. CTURE 4 
» A 
3 MANUEL ERS Pr: 
me ‘ 18 sen of GR Vvee 


To BUY THEM" 


«r| 4-1300 
‘g Bowson Lt City STUSE oe 
pwson Lt 


WHERE 


4-914 
»-205 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Trade Mark Service Division 


ngton, Chi, 


Feel S 

(> 31 W. Washi . 
$ , OFFicial 9300) 
Nee 


2odway, New York 


EXchange 3-9800) 








Willie has b in fluc e toward if 


with his mame 





safety. The work m W 
shirt (unless he is in the hospital ) t 
the dunce vt mond 1 th corm f 
classroom back in schoolday ve Se 
Owe! I | iK¢ ifety gla 
| ° 
| “BROADLY speaking, t | ’ 
}minimum pr tailed. They 
~~ irded I | t r non j 
| bu ney \A bve sive t 
| philosophy of a poly leg 
it was mnpossid » secure tl " 
forceme Tha t way the Univ 
Michiga School of Busine Ad 
tion ; Pp he case ial t 
| prices ler the NRA on the basis of 
pages of exhaustiy lata « pil iby H 
F. Taggart and Pp bli fas N \ \ 
(price, $2.00) of Michigan B St 
J 
REPLACEMENT parts for refrigerat 
hereafter be erchandised by Frigidaire ¢ 
like pare parts for aut mobiles. Wit! 
000 Frigidaires in service and demands ¢ 
service and parts extending far beyond 
facilities of exclusive deale tl new p 
is to enable ow to £ rn ¢ ta 
made parts as long as the service 
lealer adheres to Frigidaire standard Fy 
ing Frigidaire lealer relatio “ 
affected 
ae 
| Cotonet C. D. Young, vice-pr f 
Pennsylvania Railroad. told the re 
conference at Massachusett Instit 





|} Order « 


Technology what the roads are doing to k 
up with 
An industry which 
000,000 in 1935 from the public f 


transportation progress. H 


received nearly $ 


and paid almost $2,000,000,000 in w 
over $500,000,000 for materials and supy 
and $250,000.000 in taxes ist Occup 
vital place in the lives of the peopl j 
deserves a substantial portio f 
thoughtful « t 

. 
Tut market for automobil rad ; | < 
panded to the point w 100,000 ca 


wired for sound. Chevrolet reports a 


from 15% of new pur I crs Pp ! 
radio installation to 22.5¢ Capita 
the trend, Chevrolet |} or ized a ra 
service depa ‘ (headquarter Det ) 
It prot t¢ special red radio serv i 
dealers » < 0 deal hav 
the Ch let req ent standard 

. 


fer Grand Cross of 

f the Sun on D. Stewart Ieleha 
ident of W. R. Grace & Co. and of t 
Grace Steamship ( The 


decoration is 


recognition of Mr. Iglehart’s efforts in pr 
moting friendship and commerce betwe 
Peru and the United States. “Casa 


has been an imp 


wtant factor in bu 
the trade of this as well as other Lati 


9 
THI “puff sheet racket is on the wa 
These public itions take names igpestive i 


legitimate magazines, exploit their victirs 
by selling copies I y I ] 
articles or interviews. From 15 a year ag 
the number of puff sheets in New York 
fallen to tw Post Office activity, educat 


containing laudato 


by the Better Business Bureau and ot! 
| ganizations, deserve the credit 

. 
Drastic rat lashes hav transocea 
teleph me conversations from uper luxuri¢ 
to mere luxuries The thrill of project 
your voice tor thre ninutes act the pond 
to Paris or Lond comes down from $30 to 
$21. to $15 if y wil ike your t 1 « 
Sunday. The same rates apply to the South 
American countries with which radio-tel 





phone service is maintained. Am« 
ind Tel. reminds its public that it 
st $75 for three minutes of London 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau )—Anticlimactic as next 
week's “wind-up session” of Congress may be, after this week's 
“false armistice,” it holds plenty of significance for business. Will 


Roosevelt back down on his tax philosophy? 


As situation stands, 


if he insists of House bill, for sliding-scale tax up to 42.5°, on 
undistributed earnings, Congress might run well into summer. If 
he surrenders to Senate bill, boosting corporation taxes and placing 
straight levy on retained earnings, Congress can get away before 
Democratic convention—taking time to pass relief measure and, 


almost certainly, anti-lobby and 
anti-price discrimination bills. 
(Guffey coal and Walsh-Healey 
government contract bills just 
maybe.) Best guess on tax tangle: 
Compromise, including moderate 
sliding scale of rates on undistrib- 
uted earnings and flat corporation 
tax provisions from Senate bill. 


From the Greek 

Conferees on tax bill calmly passed 
over vital corporation schedules as 
no word was received from Roosevelt 
during his Southwestern jaunt. All 
sessions were very closed and very 
secret. In fact Washington City 
News ticker summed up report on 
conference this way: “EXPBMYNM.- 
MY XMLBOBBW MPLOMGMXL.” 
Which, freely translated, is assumed to 
mean, “Exploratory session during 
which conferees discussed many 
angles of controversial bill but came 
to no conclusions.” 


No Patman Veto 

Inspired reports that President will 
veto Patman-Robinson bill (page 13) 
as harmful to consumers is merely op- 
position’s last dying hope. Consumer 
is a mythical figure who has never 
heard of this legislation, whereas veto 
might cost vote of small tradesmen, 


Davis Selection Satisfies 

Surprise appointment of Chester C. 
Davis as farm member of Federal Re- 
serve Board should result happily. 
No financier, Davis knows farm credit 
situation, which is all that is expected 
of him. Worn by strenuous promo- 
tion of new farm benefit plan, he’s 
well satisfied to leave execution to 
others, avoiding task of forcing his 
forthright mind into tortuous chan- 
nels around Supreme Court’s AAA 
decision. Appointment pleases farm 
organizations, too. 


Trying to Collect 
After pushing out $3,000,000,000 
in three years, Home Owners Loan 
Corp. shuts down on loans, now sets 
itself to 15-year job of getting its 
money back. But a lot can happen 
between now and 1951. 
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CONVENTION LESSON 


Business men everywhere 
should study proceedings of 
Republican Platform Com- 
mittee, They furnish first 
real evidence in political con- 
vention history that business 
is beginning to realize its very 
breath of life is controlled at 
Washington, for good or ill, 
by law or by bureau regula- 
tions, and that politics is dis- 
tinctly business. 











State or Federal Control? 

Interest in Minmum wage-maximum 
hour limitation by law now centers 
on whether Democratic Convention 
platform will come out for federal 
control, as against Republican theory 
of state regulation. Only person who 
knows answer, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, won't tell, for he is too discreet 
to admit he is having platform writ- 
ten for convention. Labor union 
leaders still prefer collective bargain- 
ing to legal fiat so far as male workers 
are concerned. 


No Plum for Pensioners 
Employers will not have to pay 
social security tax on pensioners, In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau's decision that 
employment must involve actual serv- 
ices rendered affects estimated 250,000 
superannuated workers receiving some 
$100,000,000 annually, counting rail- 
way workers who will come under 
Social Security Act as soon as Rail- 

road Retirement Act falls again. 


Condition Unchanged 

Scheduled to lose his title and au- 
thority next week by expiration of his 
job as Coordinator of Transportation, 
Joe Eastman is in line for research 
job that will keep him busy diagnos- 
ing railroad ills. Set-up isn’t definite, 
but it’s same doctor, same patient. 


Please Pay in Advance 
Federal Trade Commission will 
have busy summer investigating prices 
of farm machinery, also fruits and 
vegetables, ordered by House; analyz- 
ing agricultural income and distribu- 


tion costs under Wheeler resolution; 
and setting up enforcement machin- 
ery for anticipated Patman-Robinson 
act to curb price discrimination, Com 
nussion is hoping Congress won't for 
get this time to finance assignments. 


Labor Love Languishes 

Federal Liousing Administration 
may have to offer quid pro quo to 
building trades for continued support 
Cordial attitude of organized labor 
is cooling as u finds most new resi 
dential construction is still in hands 
of non-union employers 


Hunt Absentee Owners 
Disgruntled by failure so far to dig 
up any new dirt on railroad financing, 
Senator Wheeler will spend $75,000 
this summer to poke around in New 
York 


sumption is ICC can't get behind rail 


railroad bankers’ ofhices As- 
roads’ books to show bank-control 


More Soviet Business 

Further expansion of Russian trade 
is anticipated with extension of agree- 
ment expiring July 13. While ex- 
ports to Russia during first 9 months 
of one-year deal cotal only $26,000,- 
000, Soviets show over $40,000,000 
of orders placed in this country, $10,- 
000,000 in excess of total promised in 
consideration of recognition. Coal, 
manganese, and other industries pro 
test competing portions ot $15,000,- 
000 imports from Russia but Com- 
merce Deceidedes regards favorable 
balance unperturbedly. 


Army in Market 
Army Ordnance is working over- 
time on new program covering ex- 
penditure of $15,000,000 on tanks, 
ammunition, guns, and gun carriages. 
Schedules will be out in a week or so. 


Pest Propaganda Fight 
Up in arms against what it calls 
termite “racket,” lumber industry 
charges its rivals with cultivating fear 
of this destructive pest, is organizing 
educational drive to combat charges. 


Plain and Fancy Show 
Resettlement Administration, tem- 
oe we pee prima-donna of alpha- 
etical agencies, goes Hollywood with 
four-reel drama, “The Plough That 
Broke the Plains,” which is swell the- 
ater. Now if M-G-M would only give 


Rex a director's contract 


Farm Labor Under Wraps 

Administration is not oblivious of 
agricultural labor problems, which 
are being quietly investigated by De- 
partments of Justice and Agriculture, 
WPA, and Social Security Board. 
But subject is a dangerous, 
articularly in South, so lid will be 
oe on as long as possible. 











@ Power costs at the Rockford Screw Products 
were entirely too high, its owners thought. 
Perhaps the utility rate of 2.38¢ per kwh. could 
So they called in the men from 


be lowered. 
Fairbanks- Morse. 

Today, F-M Diesels deliver power to the 
plant 24 hours a day at one-half cent per kwh. 
—nearly a fifth of the previous power cost. In 
addition, nearly a million B.t.u.s per hour avail- 
able in the engine cooling water go to heat the 
plant. Three shifts of workmen are comfortable 
on the coldest days of winter with recovered 


heat keeping a minimum of 68°. 


FAIRBANK 


106 YEARS OF PRECISION 
MANUFACTURING 


reo wes. PUMPING 


6 


Diesel 


WEIGHING 


F-M Diesels are built in a complete range of 
types and sizes, all designed to deliver power at 
the lowest possible cost. In many cases, they can 
do double duty by furnishing heat for factory 
and store buildings. Only a careful survey can 
tell. But by all means have this survey made 
before you buy ANY Diesel. 

For your copy of our new book, 
Profits,” address Department 1-831, Fairbanks. 
Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 34 branches at your service throughout the 


United States. 
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PRODUCTION 


*® Steel Ingot Operation (™ of capacity) 
*® Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in eepeeeeey 4- wh. basis) 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 
* Electric Power (million kw.-hr.) 





TRADE 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) ° 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
*% Check payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) ° 
% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton (middiing, New York, Ib.) 

Iron and Steel (Steel composite, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 = 100) 


FINANCE 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 

Total Loans and Investments, Fed. Res. rep’t’g member banks (millions) 
*% Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 

Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 

Brokers’ Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 

Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald-Tribune) 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) 

Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 

Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 

Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


* Factor in Business Week Index ‘*Preliminary tRevised. 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX .....+4+e+ se ee © © @ 


Latest 
Week 
*74.0 


69.5 
$8,491 
*1,255 

1,945 


118 

74 
$4,152 
$5,953 


$.91 
11.79¢ 
$32.81 
9.500¢ 
81.2 


$2,489 
$22,148 
$5,140 
$3,486 
$1,392 
$115.82 
$102.37 
1% 


This Weekly Index of Business Activity is covered by the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week and may not be reproduced without special permission. 
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Preceding 
Week 
173.9 


68.2 
$8,663 
1,135 
1,922 


114 


$3,721 
$5,902 


$.91 
11.78¢ 
$32.83 
9.500¢ 
81.2 


$2,466 
$21,814 
$5,075 
$3,224 
$1,154 
$116.28 
$102.37 
1% 
a% 
180 


Month 
Ago 
74.1 


69.1 
$8,958 
1,141 
1,948 


112 

74 
$4,445 
$5,923 


$.96 
11.64¢ 
$32.96 
9.500¢ 
81.6 


$2,477 
$21,897 
$5,097 
$3,315 
$1,232 
$113.76 
$101.50 
i 


% 
i71 


Year 
Ago 
64.1 


39.0 
$4,823 
1,277 
1,724 


102 

64 
$3,529 
$5,529 


$.91 
11.90¢ 
$32.45 
9.000¢ 
82.3 


$2,476 
$19,758 
$4,896 
$3,096 
$979 
$100.97 
$95.44 


se 


238 


Average 
1931-35 
65.3 


39.6 
$6,138 
1,019 
1,563 


103 


$3,357 
$5,317 


$.76 
G.4l¢ 
$30.76 
7.844¢ 
70.1 


$2,040 
$19,389 
$5,882 
$4,495 
$1,029 
$98.86 
$87.70 
1.3% 
18% 
373 
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HERE 

the best 

ball bearings 
are being made 































HERE 
better 
ball bearings 





Today’s best ball bearings must be better 
to be tomorrow’s best 


Doing today’s job in the best known 
way, yet constantly seeking improve- 
ment, is the rule at New Departure... 
world’s greatest maker of ball bearings. 


A generation of practical experience. The best steels 
in the world, made under personal supervision. Origi- 
nal precision machinery and methods. Thousands of 
workers, all keenly aware that this business demands 
accuracy. These are some of the factors in New 
Departure’s job of producing the best ball bearings 
known today. 

But the search for improvement is always para- 


Laboratories, testing equipment, model 


mount... 


shops and design rooms, Unlimited means for tech- 
nical research, Men whose whole energies are de- 
voted to the future. Such are some of the essentials 


in developing better ball bearings. 


Twofold Aim leads to Mastery 


This incessant thought about ball bearings — as they 
are today, as they might be tomorrow, has continued at 
New Departure more than twenty-five years. Scrupu- 
lously exact work in the present—hard thinking about 
the future, have led to mastery of the ball bearing art. 
The New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, 
Conn. Engineering staffs also at Chicago, Ill., Detroit, 


Mich., San Francisco, Calif. and London, England. 


Nothing Rolls like a Ball e) No Other Form so Strong 








are being developed 








NEW DEPARTURE 


THE SORCGED STEEL BEARING 
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The Business Outlook 


ELECTION qualms are apparently not going to be much of a factor 
this year. The usual summer recession seems scheduled to be a mild 
affair, followed by a good pick-up in the fall. Some consumer lines 
like shoes, furs, dresses, millinery are more concerned now about 
fall presentations than current output which has begun to taper. 
But surprising stability, even progress, characterizes such industries 
as steel, tractor production, construction, machine tools, tin plate, 


and rail equipment. 


Cool weather, and in some spots like the Southeast and spring 


wheat country, drought condi- 
tions, now broken, have retarded 
retail sales, but for the country 
as a whole, volume is satisfactory. 
A number of mail-order and 
chain firms reported last month's 
sales as breaking all records for 
May. Promotions center ing 
around National Cotton Week 
were well received. 


Good Machine Business 

Machinery and machine tool dis- 
tributors were content with business 
booked last month, and June is 
equally promising. Prices are being 
boosted on a number of items. Short- 
age of skilled workers, and strikes, 
are disturbing elements. Deliveries 
are delayed. Business is coming from 
a wide variety of sources, with oil- 
well equipment makers, refineries, 
and motor manufacturers well up 
front. British rearmament orders are 
important in some shops. 


Railroad Buying Is Up 

Buying by railroads continues to 
please the steel industry and equip- 
ment builders. A_ 10,000-ton rail 
order from Missouri Pacific lends sup- 
port to the view that a secondary 
rail-buying move is in view. May 
freight car orders, according to Steel, 
jumped to 8,900 units, bringing the 
first five months to 22,909 compared 
with 1,182 in the same months of 
1935. This volume exceeds the en- 
tire year 1935, and comes close to 
beating the entire year 1934 when 
government funds were available for 
buying equipment. 


Beat All of 1935 

Commercial steel-casting orders for 
railway specialties reported by 180 
manufacturers in the first four months 
of 1936 represented more tonnage 
than for the whole year 1935. While 
February orders equaled only 35% of 
the mills’ capacity, the April volume 
jumped to 96%. 


Steel Hits 71% 
Steel ingot production last month 
reached 71% of capacity, the highest 
rate for any month since May, 1930. 
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COPPER CUSTOMERS 
Copper sellers who have been 
looking over the recently 
published list of last year’s 


customers are gratified to 
note the 21% increase in 
their joint purchases.  Elec- 


trical manufacturers still re- 
main the most important cop- 
per consumers, absorbing 
27% more in 1935 than 
1934. But the telephone and 
telegraph industry, which 
ranked second in 1929, when 
164,000 tons were pur- 
chased, has been down to a 
mere 18,000 tons for three 
consecutive years. Light and 


power customers, too, are 
taking only 43% of their 
peak 1930 purchases. Auto- 


mobile and radio set manu- 
facturers absorbed the best 
volume since 1929. 











June shows signs of holding close to 
this rate. Though the price increase 
has undoubtedly stimulated some for- 
ward buying, there seems little evi- 
dence that it is a major factor in the 
present situation, The bulk of buy- 
ing is for immediate consumption, a 
significant indication of the strength 
of activity in steel consuming plants. 


Detroit Refuses to Rush 

Motor plants are not rushing to 
cover 1937 requirements before the 
price increase goes into effect on July 
1. Some unhappy experiences with 
heavy stocks of steel products in the 
past few years proved that it was 
wiser to buy materials when required. 


Big Auto Production 

May assemblies of members of the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which does not include Ford, 
dipped 6% from the April total, but 
were 499% better than a year ago. If 
Ford output is cnteatnll at close to 
100,000, the combined assemblies for 
last month can be placed at over 471,- 
000, against 527,726 in April. Since 
a slow decline in Detroit activity is 
now under way, June can probably be 


set down for something better than 
400,000, bringing the first half to 
about 2,500,000, the best since 1929. 


And Auto Sales 

Sales have made an equally good 
record this spring. April was prob- 
ably the peak month, though May is 
tentatively slated to run a close 
ond. Packard car deliveries in May 
broke all records. Hudson retail sales 
last month were the best in five years. 
Nash Motors closed its best March- 
April-May period in five years. Gen- 
eral Motors sales to consumers in the 
United States during May wer 
than 3% under the April sales, which 
set an all-time record. All of which 
points to some excellent profit state- 
ments by midsummer. 


scc- 


less 


Labor Campaigns 
Labor is getting pos a atten- 
tion from exccutives of steel and mo- 
tor industries, where possibilities of 
an Organization drive now seem far 
from remote. Particular attention will 
be paid to —. representation 
elections to be held this week in all 
subsidiary plants of United States 
Steel. Requests of employees for 
wage increases in plants of both Car- 
negie-Illinois and Jones and Laugh- 
lin, plus scattered strikes, arc symp- 
tomatic of unrest. Voluntary offers of 
vacations with pay, made recently by 
many stecl companies, and this week 
by Packard Motor, may rob unioniza- 

tion drives of some steam. 


Chain Stores Do Well 
May returns on sales by chain 
stores show unexpected gains over a 
year ago. Montgomery Ward, J. C. 
Penney, and Spiegel, May, Stern re- 
port sales the largest for the month 
in their history. Variety chains madc¢ 
the best gains over 1935 this year 
15). The gains for the first five 
months average 3°. 


Construction Improves 

Construction records for May as 
reported by F. S. Dodge for the first 
19 business days are better than those 
released for the first half of the 
month. Residential contracts are 
maintaining the same pace as earlier 
in May, running 7 ahead of April 
and 60% ahead of a year ago, but 
there has been a marked improve- 
ment in non-residential activity and a 
smaller gain in public works and 
utility volume, 


Air-Conditioning Orders 

Air-conditioning manufacturers re- 
port a decline in orders booked for 
air-conditioning systems in April com- 
pared with March, but the four 
months’ total of more than $5,500,- 
000 is indicative of the good hold this 
new industry is attaining. 





















































PATHFINDERS OF TOMORROW 


When the old pioneers were still trekking into the 






hinterlands, the Mimeograph came as new help to 
For more than fifty years 


young American industry. 
this company has led the way in the betterment of 


and we are constantly exploring 





stencil duplication 
the field of science to make the process even more efli- 






















cient and resultful. Today business needs the urge of 
the pioneering spirit; it needs new roads to greater op- 
portunity. For you, the Mimeograph Process may mean a 
new world of possibilities. Quickly, easily, privately, and at 
low cost, this modern tool of business and education turns 
out perfect copies of text matter, illustrations, maps, graphs, 
etc., in quantities unlimited. For latest particulars of fine ac- 
complishment in your field write today to A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, or see your classified telephone directory for local address. 
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Bonus Will Have Real Effect 


Coming at a time of recovery, it will stimulate busi- 


ness. 


Veterans may get as much as a billion dollars, 


and most of this will be spent. 


Don’t sneer at the oncoming $1,900, 
000,000 of bonus money; don’t hark 
back to 1931, when the $800,000,000 
veteran outlay proved a dud; don't as- 
sume that business history will repeat. 
It will not 

True, a good many veterans 
borrowed on the certificates (the average 
is 45%) ; true, a substantial part of the 
$1,900,000,000 has already been spent ; 
true, the thrifty will allow the 3% 
simple interest bonds to run to maturity, 
June 15, 1945 

But even so, when the money goes 
out, beginning Monday, June 15, a large 
portion—possibly $1,000,000,000—will 
still be unencumbered, and therefore 
spendable. And business, most decidedly, 
will be responsive—unlike '31. 

In that year, when the loan value on 
certificates was hiked up to 50%, vet 
erans called on Uncle Sam for $800, 
000,000-odd. Since the dollars were 
borrowed, at interest, the logical as- 
sumption is they went into immediate 
But business was in no con- 
to the stimulus. Farm 
income was low; unemployment was ris- 
ing ; plants were closing. The bonus 
money caused only a minute hump in a 
bear market 


have 


circulation 
dition to rally 


“Bonus.” i.e., a Windfall 


But this year it is a different story. 
More than a billion dollars, distributed 
among 3,462,000 veterans in 48 states 
and the District of Columbia, will join 
the swell-tide of recovery. Admittedly, 
the influence cannot be measured, any 
more than it was possible to determine 
what direct effect bonus money had on 
business five years ago. The bonus is 
an intangible asset ; but that it is a wind- 
fall must be reckoned. Most veterans 
will construe it according to the fullest 
implications of the word—bonus: some- 
thing that has come in unexpectedly. 
As such, it will be used to buy things 
or to pay off loans, which will enlarge 
the bank accounts of retailers, who in 
turn will pay jobbers, who in turn will 
pay manufacturers. Taken in its broad 
aspects it has snowball potentialities. 

Elaborate precautions have been taken 
by the Postoffice to see that the bonds 
get into the hands of the proper parties. 
Veterans have been asked to stay at 
home Monday evening to personally 
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sign receipts Then, bonds may be 
turned tn at nearby postoffices (after 
proper identification) and in due course 
checks will be mailed. The recent flo- 
tation of $1,000,000,000 in l'reasury 
bonds and notes (Bi June6' 36,p35) 
nut the Treasury in funds to meet the 
ane requirements that with other 
cash on hand 

Of special interest to veterans in New 
York State is a law exempting from tax- 
ation real property purchased with pro- 
ceeds of a pension, bonus, or insurance 


granted by the United States The 
bonus payment, though called “adjusted 
compensation,” would fall in that cat- 


egory, according to an official opinion 
There have been all sorts of compu- 
tations on how and when the cash will 
be spent, but at best they are estimates 
Phere is a certain logic to be applied 
however. Since it is windfall money, a 


nart will be used for lor wanted 
! 


large 
‘ i 
ton } 

AUTOMODIICS 


radios retriverators was! 
ing machines household rehabulitat 
nd so on (Bu lanls 
Automobile retailers have been lel 
ing whether the effects have already bee 
felt through anticipat on pur Ses 
or whether the best is yet to come In 


event, motor salesmen have been 


any 
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; Bu Week 
RECOVERY AND EXPANSION—Signs of 
the times are very prominent in Detroit, 


with expansion the order of the day in its 
great automobile plants. General Motors 
is building an Il«tory addition to its re- 
search laboratories (Charles F. Kettering 
handles the spade while other GM official 


watch), and Ford's new chemical and 
metallurgical testing laboratories already 
are in service. Included in the Ford 


equipment is a 230,000-volt X-ray machine 
to photograph crankshafts and 


(at top) 
other parts, checking soundness of the 
steel. Electric test furnaces mounted on 


rustless steel benches are another feature. 
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uctive and free in extending credit. But 
the neatest mote was struck this weck 
by Studebaker Corp., which advertised 


Veterans, hold on to your bonds!" 





Paul G. Hottman, Studebaker president, 
ind a charter member of the American 
Legion, urged veterans not to spend 
tor the sake of spending.” 


Few Bills Will Pass Congress 


Tax, relief, and anti-price-discrimination measures 
 ] > J 


are only sure ones. 
ably win. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
—It Congress adjourns next week-end, 
no lIcgislation seems sure of enactment 
except relief, taxes, and anti-price-dis- 
crimination. Adjournment will depend, 
however, on the President's decision 
whether to accept the Senate draft of the 
tax bill. If he does, Congress undoubt- 
edly will go home, leaving behind a trail 
of unpassed bills. If he doesn’t and 
the tax conferees bring in the House 
bill, or a close relation, there will be 
time to push several other bills through. 

Here is how some bills stand 

Relief—Bill appropriating $1,425,- 
000,000 for continuing work-relief also 
includes, in form passed by Senate, 
$300,000,000 for public works out of 
previous appropriations. Senate added 
$10,000,000 for Florida canal, assuming 
that engineering board reports favor 
ably on the project. House may insist 
on climinating this. Appropriation ot 
$57,000,000 for reclamation projects, 
also added by Senate, may be pared in 
conference committee. 


On Doubtful List 

Soil C -Amending the 
original Soil Conservation Act to estab 
lish a graduated scale of benefit pay- 
ments that, in line with President Roose- 
velt's suggestion, would reduce payments 
Senate but 


pynservalion 


to big operators. Passed 
that seems to be as far as it will get 

Food and Drugs—Passed Senate, re- 
ported by the House Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, the bill waits in vain 
for a House rule. Food and Drug 
Administration would rather see it dic 
than let advertising control go to Fed 
eral Trade Commission. 

Price Discrimination—Comcrees have 
agreed on a measure lacking customer 
classification and anti-basing point fea- 
tures. But bill still drastically revises 
old Clayton act. 

Government Contracts—Walsh-Hea- 
ley bill regulating wages and hours on 
government contract work passed the 
Senate last session. House committe« 
tabled bill, but labor pressure has forced 
favorable report of a much milder meas 
ure, which has a chance. 

Trade Commission — Wheeler-Ray- 
burn amendment to enlarge powers of 
Federal Trade Commission has been 
passed by Senate but is still in House 
committee. Too controversial 
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Lobbyists’ registration will prob- 
Food and drug bill blocked. 


Ellenbogen Textile Bil—Designed to 
set up a “little NRA” in the textile in- 
dustry, this has been squelched by 
knockout of Gutfey Act. 

Anti-Lobbying Bill—Conferces have 
agrced on a mild bill requiring persons 
and organizations attempting to intlu- 
ence legislation to register and submit 
account to Congress. Appearance be- 
fore committee hearings does not count. 
Will probably pass. 

Coal—Guttey bill reenacting price- 
control feature of original act knocked 
out by Supreme Court has been reported 
from the House committee, not yet re 
ported by Senate committee. May fail. 

Ship Subsidy—Neither House has 
acted on direct ship subsidy bill this ses- 
sion although Copeland-Guffey-Gibson 
compromise is on Senate calendar. Sen 
ate gagged on payments of $26,500,009 
under present ocean mail contracts, cut 
the Post Office appropriation to $4,500, 
000, the poundage but will be 
forced to swallow regular dose as chan 
ces of new setup now look hopeless. 

Transportation Coordinator Small 
chance of extending Eastman’s office, 
which expires June 16 

Public Housing—Wagner bill is dead 
so far as this Congress is concerned 

Federal Power Policy—Bills for the 
disposition of surplus power at Bonn¢ 
ville Dam on the Columbia River, which 
incidentally authorize Federal Power 
Commission to determine wholesal 
rates for surplus power from all feder- 
ally-owned projects, have been reported 
to both houses and may pass 


cost, 


Fair Tire Rules 
Conference draws up set of 


taboos for FTC approval, but 
adoption is doubtful. 


IMPORTANT groups representing various 
distribution channels of the automobile 
tire industry met in Chicago last week 
and formulated rules of fair trade prac- 
tices under the Trade Commission Act. 
Among the 400 who attended were 
strong delegations from the National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, the 
National Association of Independent 
Tire Dealers, the National Association 
of Petroleum Retailers, the Motor and 
Equipment Wholesalers Association. 





r World 
was 


Wide 
PRICE CONTROL APOSTLE—It 


Rep. Wright Patman who months ago 
heard the cry of the little wholesalers for 
protection against the chains. And it is 
Mr. Patman who anticipates the pleasure 
week of watching his Clayton act 
become the law of the 
commercial 


next 


amendment land, 


governing every transaction 
from the point of production clear through 


to final consumer sale. 


With Robert E. Freer, a member of 
the FTC, acting as chairman, all th 
ills of the industry were aired, as they 
were in the NRA code-making. How 
ever, champions of the independents 
now were better prepared with factual 
ammunition, which from the 
FTC’s 18-month investigation of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.'s contract 
with Sears Rocbuck & Co. 


came 


Ban Price Discrimination 


Of the 14 major rules adopted by the 
conference for the approval of the FTC 
the one which drew the widest support 
condemns as an unfair trade practice 

price discrimination between different 
purchasers, including tire manufacturers’ 
stores, where such discrimination lessens 
competition or tends to create a monop 

Among other practices that are to be 
tabooed are: selling goods below cost, 
false representation, secret rebates, de- 
famation of competitors’ goods, and 
false marking or branding 

Some observers doubted that the rules 
adopted ever will get beyond their pres 
ent status, even if the FTC desalll s 
prove them. The FTC act requires that 
fair trade practice rules must be accepted 
by a majority of the industry in order 


to be binding. Chain gas stations, mail 
order, department, and  auto-supply 


stores account for a substantial portion 
of the total tire sales, and they will not 
vote to abandon their advantages. 
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Alarmed by Patman Bill Victory 


Conferees of both houses agree on measure, which 


seems sure to pass next week, 


Probable effect of 


strong law on all sales worries business. 


Just as tough as the original Patman 
bill in almost all critical 
tcugher than the much-amended ver 
sion which the Senate passed last month 
(BW’—May9' 36, p32) that 
verdict of bewildered business men this 
week as they studied the final confer 
ence draft of the puzzling price-dis- 
crimination bill, scheduled for final 
ratification by both houses in the wind 


FESpPce ts, 


was the 


up session next Ww eck 

The disappointment of manufactur- 
ers and mass distributors, chiefly af- 
fected by the legislation, is especially 
marked, for clear through to the final 
action of House and Senate conferees 
hopes were high for some ameliorative 
amendments which failed to material 
ize. As it the 
measure, born simply of a desire on the 
part of small grocery wholesalers and 
jobbers for legislative protection against 


stands now, rigorous 


the competition of chains and mail-order 
houses, brings under federal surveil 
lance every commercial transaction from 
the point ol original raw material pro 
duction through to final retail sale of 
the finished product 


Same Prices to All 

Briefly, the bill would require a seller 
to extend to all customers who buy from 
him in the same quantities the same net 
prices on goods of the same kind and 
quality, unless differentials in discounts 


can be justified on the basis of differ 
ent selling, transportation, or manufac 
turing costs 

In its general aspects this is the same 





objective which was written into the 


existing Clayton Act 22 years ago. But 
the broad provisions of the Clayton A 

have proved unentorceable th bay 
mass distributors have been able to 
secure discounts, commission, and al 


lowances on their bulk orders which old 


line middlemen have contended 


tantamount to 


wer 
disc nminations 


This 


price 
against them and their customers 


situation led to the pending Patman 
amendment, which secks to defin pri 
discrimination on more detailed and 


narrow grounds and to couch the pro 
hibitions against it in much more em 
phatic and realistic language 


What the Bill Requires 
As it came from conference last week 
and as it scems sure to pass me xt week 


the bill prov ides 


(1) That price discrimination as 
generally stated above is unlawful 

(2) That the Federal Trade Com 
mission may fx quantity limits whet 


it finds purchasers in greater quantities 


are so few as to render discounts un 
justly discriminatory 
(3) That price changes if made in 


good faith may be quoted where chang 


ing conditions affect marketability of 
the goods 
(4) That when proof of discrimi 


nation is offered the burden of rebuttal 


rests on the accused 

(5) That adjustments may be made 
to “meet an equally low price of a com 
facilities fur 


(The Clayton 


petitor, or the services of 


nished by a competitor 
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IN THE HOUSING PARADE—Realty Associates, Inc. of Brooklyn, noting the FHA 


publication a short time ago of plans for low-cost, up-to-date dwellings, followed up 


the hint. This house costs $2,500 complete, with $500 down payment. 
carrying charge, including taxes, payments on principal, utility costs, ete.. is 


Approximate 
$22.07 per 


month, figuring to pay off the FHA-insured mortgage in 20 years. Magic Chef range, 


Standard plumbing, Pembroke tub, Certainteed plaster, 
Tonean gutters are some of the advertised features. 
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Armstrong linoleum, and 


All equipment is approved by FHA, 


t authorize pu red 7] t 
( petition C onsid | 
ny House deba va mt 
i y tor | { tha 
thon Mould ) ) 4 
than tl ) 
(6) That nao 
an brob i y 
ul i I 
bo ypen | 1. 
at vent i 
(7) That all service " ( 
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Fail re ot the onterence to retamt 
Vandenberg amendment which would 
hav excmpte ! ommoditi | 
further manufacture from the provisios 
of the a or the Jones or Kur p 
posals which would have extended a 
similar exemption to farm products and 
to minerals was a sorry blo 
Although it will be i Te 
ycars until the exact legal imy ition 
of this confusing piece of legislation 
are clarified by the courts, manutacturers 
this week, faced with the ipparent ¢ 
tainty of its early enactment, were cor 
sidering ways and means of continuing, 
to furnish their biggest ana best 
tomers with the same price advantag 


which they have enjoyed in the past and 








at the same time of protecting themselves 
against the certain vociferous demand of 
little buyers for extra discounts 

Passage of the act will dictate the ad- 
visability of greater customer selection 

concentration on either big or small 
buyers, not all sizes. Other producers 
are weighing possibilities in Cooperative 
brokerage, wholesaling, and service or- 
ganizations which some of the mass 
distributors have already established or 
are contemplating to protect the com- 
missions and extra allowances which 
they have heretofore been getting direct. 

Aside from the inevitable burden of 


F. D. R. Can Get His Tax Bill, If 


extra responsibility and caution which 
the act imposes on a manufacturer, it 
introduces into his marketing activities 
two new threats: (1) the possibility of 
accentuated competition from manufac- 
turers who do a purely intrastate busi- 
ness and hence are not subject to the 
Patman provisions; (2) the probability 
that the chains and mail-order houses 
will eventually be forced further and 
further back into manufacturing their 
own requirements. Which means still 
greater price competition at retail for 
the manufacturer who depends on the 
traditional distribution machinery. 





If he’s willing to keep Congress in session while some 


Democrats attack the plan, he 


‘an win, Otherwise 


he'll have to yield a good deal. 


WASHINGTON (Busine sou eek Bureau) 
A nod from President Roosevelt and 
the tax bill nobody likes will whoosh 
through Congress next week like a cold 
wind skirling through the slats of 
old barn. Without that nod and it’s 
likely to be a hot June in Washington. 

Here is the situation: 

The House has passed a bill to force 
out corporate earnings in the form of 
dividends; revenues are to come from 
graduated taxation on undistributed 
earnings and after that on dividends 
received by stockholders 

The Senate has passed a bill calling 
for a 154% to 18% tax on corporate 
earnings and a straight 7% impost on 
retained income 

The Senate bill is certain of yield; 
the House bill is certain of principle 

If the President changes his mind 
on the principle and accepts the yield, 
then the conferees will adopt in its major 
aspects the measure passed by the Sen- 
ate; it will be speedily voted through 
by Senators and Representatives, and 
that will be that. 


Principle at a Price 

But if the President insists upon his 
tax philosophy, then there may fe pro- 
longed debate in the Senate. It con- 
ceivably could hold Congress in ses- 
sion beyond the Democratic Convention 
(June 23), and would make very unfa- 
vorable election propaganda. That is 
the price the President may be forced 
to pay to get his principle. 

Always, of course, there is the possi 
bility of compromise. But any compro- 
mise to suit the Senate would have to 
be much, much nearer its bill than the 
House bill. Which makes most repre- 
sentatives feel as if they were bilked in 
passing the President's bill on order. 

A moderate step-up in the undistri- 
buted earnings tax from 7% in the 
Senate bill would probably appease most 
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of the members in the Upper House 
It might even be done on a graduated 
basis. Anything to adjourn; and be 
sides that would be a face-saving grace 
for the President. 

But if Mr. Roosevelt wants complete 


capitulation from the Senate, the debate 



















as they turned out for the “Verity Day” 


will be long and acrid. Democrats 
rail on the floor against the Presiden: 
proposals; and all in all it will maj 
bad fodder for pre-election digest; 
If the President is willing to risk ti 
he undoubtedly can get the bill nea 
in the form he wants it—eventuall 

The Senate bill is much more 
cient from the standpoint of tax co! 
tions; the take from large corporat 
generally is greater than the Hous< 
(BW —May30'36,p12). On the ot 
side, it does not inject bureaucr 
fingers in corporate affairs: dicta 
payment of dividends. Policy is 
to management. 

The House measure is concerned « 
with taxing what corporations do 
pay out. In many cases corporat 
would pay in taxes very much less t! 
they have become accustomed to. 
there would be the constant driv 
distribute all that is earned; earn: 
would not be plowed back into the | 
ness. The basic corporation tax in | 
Senate bill is 18%. In the House | 
18% or more would be levied only 
cases of corporations paying out in dir 
dends less than 50% of earnings. 


Tax on Dividends 


In addition to the corporate tax { 
tures, both House and Senate measures 
call for the subjection of all 
dividends to the present normal inco 
tax of 4% and include the wind! 
processing tax as a temporary expedic 
Conferees are expected to dispose quich 
of minor phases of the bills, such 
changes in individual surtax rates, tay 
tion of “unreasonable surpluses’ (/ 
—]une6' 36,p14), levies on foreign 
porations, and various import tax 

The main issue will be the princi 
undistributed earnings versus the tr 
tional method of levying on actual 
come of American enterprise. 





Business Week Phot 


“HE LIVES MOST WHO SERVES BEST”—George M. Verity’s own, personal slogan 


best describes the man and his works, said Armco’s workers, friends, and neighbor 


celebration last week at Middletown, Ohio 


There was a parade, with Armco employees passing in review, there were floats, band 

marching civic organizations, and ordinary, garden-variety citizens. They passed befor: 
a stand where Mr. Verity and his wife stood, and moved on to a huge community 
luncheon, where tokens of esteem from Armco employees at Ashland, Ky.; Zanesville. 
Ohio; and Butler, Pa. were presented to the big boss. In the evening there was another 
celebration, with food, fireworks, and fun. And everybody had a grand time. 
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TO MEET THE DEMAND 


it with the newest and widest continuous strip sheet mill in the country. I 


With the trend toward wider steel <heets. 
factories and other consumers, Great Lakes Steel Corp. saw an opportunity and met 


Rusiness Week 
for automobile 


strip sheets up to 92 inches in width, brings Great Lakes’ expansion program to this 
point: More than 7,000 employees and $15,000,000 yearly payroll added since 1930. 
Pictured are six stands of hot mills in the new plant. 


Forecast of New Auto Models 


Two large companies will go to automatic transmis- 


sions. 


Nearly every car will have all-steel top. 


Man- 


ufacturers are expanding capacity. 


WHILE car production gives evidence of 
slowing up as it enters the home stretch 
of the 1936 model season, Detroit ex 
pects it to come up to the finish tape at 
a fairly good pace. 

First-half assemblies, with June esti 
mated at 350,000 units, will be around 
2,470,000 units, as against 2,329,521 in 
the same period a year ago. The bal 
ance in favor of 1936 is greater than 
the figures show, because 1936 cars were 
built in large numbers last November 
and December, whereas 1935 models 
got into production in January of that 
year. 

Most companies will continue oper- 
ations to Aug. 1-10, then will shut down 
for four to six weeks before starting 
assemblies of 1937 models which will 
make their bow in the fall. 


Dies Are Being Finished 

Nobody intends to take a chance on 
delays in the fall. New body dies now 
are being completed in Detroit, steel 
has been ordered for tryout purposes, 
and parts manufacture may be under 
way as early as Aug. 1. Volume buying 
of steel should begin July 15, a month 
earlier than last year. One important 
car maker will know its new steel sizes 
in time to lay in some tonnage before 
prices are raised July 1. 
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The coming year promises to be de- 
void of sensational styling. Some man 
ufacturers are sold on going over to 
the Lincoln-Zephyr type of body design 
ind construction: others, however, will 
hold to conservative lines in the belief 
that the public can't b 
something new 
accept it. 


pushed into 
before it is ready to 
Mechanical changes ahead aren't too 
Detroit has it that two well 
known companies are committed to au- 
tomatic for 1937, the 
accelerator formerly 
done by the gear-shift lever. This is a 
buying for 


numerous 


transmissions 
doing the work 
late decision; 
production of this new transmission is 
being rushed, with expectation that ma 
chinery will be installed for manufa 

ture to begin Sept. 1. 

One prominent car maker intends to 
put new direct-acting shock absorbers on 
its cars next year, ts tooling up a de 
partment in one of its plants to fabri 
cate part of its requirements, the re 
mainder to be bought outside Two 
companies are reported ready to specify 
Bohn's thermostatic aluminum piston, 
now standard equipment on Graham 


equipment 


Paige. Use of cast alloy steel piston 
will spread Some shifts in bearing 
materials are looked for; one maker 


favors copper-lead airplane-type bear 


ing Ford wall conti id 
ve Dear 
Lire ) ppli rs will have to ’ 
pickir I iuse about tl only pl 
for tt will be } i | t 
fen f il Spare tire will be 
ceal ] wT [ omy rt f ist 
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will | in the lead: they a ly 
stit 0 of the sales of 
facturer Au shion rubber seat 
on the market, will compete with spring 
cushion its an original equi it 
Almost all cars will have all-st | tops 
extending from front cowl back to tl 
lower part of the rear window and re 
quiring sheets 68 inches wide and 130 


inch long from which the tops will 
be wamp | in on prece Even hody 
panels will require larger sheets il 


though not quite 8) big is those for steel 


One important company ts aban 


I 
ind -stee | 


tops 


doning wood body const! 


tion for all-steel 
Firms Expand Capacity 


I ire outlavs are being made for 


pansion of capacity. Pontiac ts expend 
ing six million dollars, partly for a n 

axle plant. Packard has a big 
program in preparation for further ex 
General Motor 


ldition to 


tooling 
tension of its activities 


is building an 11-story a 


research laboratories in Detroit, is u 
creasing its malleable tron plant t 
Saginaw Buick ts adding to its f 
capacity, has lately be I 
siderable machinery for 1937 work 
Chrysler is building a heavy stamp 
ing department it its Wyoming (D 
trot) factory, 1s said to have int tit 
plans for expanding its other operatio 
there. Chevrolet, by purchasing the fo 
mer Durant factory at Odakl 1 Cal 
has acquire 1 its eleventh assembly plant 
Mixed in with the talk about | 
ind better cars, which the it \ 
stantly hears is discussion f how 
preater cconomy ol if opera in 
by ul { Peopl ( ! 
scious how many il allor 


Dodve has sensed this feeling in t’ 

rent advertising, talking about the bar 
rels of gasoline which its owners sa‘ 
each year Another ompany | 
equippt 1a line of cars with an “econ 
omy motor’ for the fleet trace this 





Sample Passenger Car 
Sales—Retail 

May Jan.-May 
Chevrolet 120.816 $45.634 
Oldsmobile 24,057 89,019 
Pontiac 21,278 104,997 
Buick 17,689 
Packard 7,200 27 000 
Hudson 0.764 
Studebaker 8.705 {0.008 
* This represents retail deliveries since 
introduction of 19356 models last fall 
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motor hasn't much pep, but ts cheap to 
operate. The car isn't available to the 
general public, because car owners 
might get the wrong impression that 
the car is an inferior product, might 
not understand that the engine had been 
purposely toned down 

Most interesting Detroit story con 
cerns plans of one company which is 
believed preparing to tap the lower 
price market with a small but full-sized 
car selling at $400-$450. If this car is 
offered, as now planned, and makes a 
favorable impression, competitors prob 
ably will follow with similar cars. 

Independent companies are pulling 
up a little on the Big Three, getting 
8.7% of passenger car business this 
year, compared with 7.4% in the same 
period last year. Hudson is enjoying its 
best sales volume in six years. Pack- 
ard made the best sales showing in its 
history during May. Studebaker in May 
sold the largest number of cars in 82 
months; its retail deliveries from Janu- 
ary through May were 40,008, as against 


50,533 in the same period of 1929. It 
is building a million dollar addition to 
its new Los Angeles factory. 

Reo is consolidating two of its 
plants at Lansing, Mich., to effect pro- 
duction economies. Hupp Motor Car 
Corp., now that the Drake-Andrews liti- 
gation is over, is in the throes of a re- 
organization under Wallace Zwiener, 
new president. Willys-Overland, reor- 
ganized and about to go on its own after 
a period of receivership, hopes to make 
100,000 cars next year, is designing new 
four-cylinder models with standard 
tread, longer wheelbase, wider body, 
which it is expected will be on display at 
the New York show next November. 
Even American Austin Co. has taken a 
new lease on life, is about to reopen its 
plant at Butler, Pa. 

This year, Chevrolet, Ford, and Ply- 
mouth have accounted for 65.7% of 
all passenger car sales, compared with 
70% in the same period last year. Cars 
in the medium-price class have bene- 


fited. 


Sitting Down on Sitdowns 


Goodyear is making bold effort to end rubber indus- 
try’s sorest labor problem. 


A state of legal war punctured by 
guerilla ee sniping between Good 
year and the United Rubber Workers 
this week overshadowed the rubber in- 
dustry’s generally simmering labor sit 
uation and this weck’s sitdown strikes. 
Goodyear and the unton are at oppo 
site sides of the trial table in a court 
action taken by the company to end 
once and for all the sitdowns which 
have periodically sabotaged production 
since the settlement of the Goodyear 
strike. Thirty-one union members, ring- 
leaders in a sitdown, were jailed 


Grounds of Complaint 


This drastic action was taken in order 
to remedy a fantastic situation. It was 
hung on the actions of the sitdown 
leaders who held captive supervisors, 
inspectors and “red apples” (manage- 
ment sympathizers) during a 12-hour 
production stoppage 

The consensus is that Goodyear, with 
cooperation of finally-aroused city au- 
thorities, is making a bold move to end 
the industry's sorest labor problem. 

Since the Goodyear strike, Akron and 
the industry has looked on scenes scarcely 
rivaled in modern industry. It saw men 
working at tire machines with guns 
strapped to their sides; it saw 80 police- 
men guarding a Goodyear tire division 
after a leader of the non-strikers group 
was beaten up while at work. 

Four union men were arrested after 
the non-strikers leader was sent to the 
hospital, cut with sharp-edged ‘‘toma- 
hawks” (tire building tools), and 
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knives, and bruised by the fists of 25 
or more workers. 

Renewed outbreak of sniping occurred 
during the week-end when Sherman 
Dalrymple, United Rubber Workers in- 
ternational president, was driven from 
Gadsen, Ala., after being made the tar- 
get of eggs at a union mass meeting 
Dalrymple charged that the egging and 
a subsequent beating, in which his eye 
was blackened and his face bruised, took 
place under the eyes of the sheriff. He 
blamed supervisors and foremen of the 
Gadsden Goodyear plant. 

Dalrymple was removed to an Akron 
hospital, and Goodyear workers there- 
upon sat down again, ticing up the 
plant, and demanded federal investiga- 
tion. The Department of Labor already 
had begun such a probe, through Ala- 
bama’s regional Labor Relations Board. 

The situation has been very tense ever 
since the five-week strike. Men in the 
Goodyear plant have been ready to quit 
work at the drop of a hat, but seemed 
more peaceable since the jailing of the 
thirty-one union members. 

The hillbilly rubber workers who first 
tasted mass action during the strike were 
out of hand. The union admitted it, 
holding numerous meetings to warn 
against unauthorized sitdowns. . 

Instead of taking their grievances to 
the management through the channels 
provided in the agreement that ended 
the strike at Goodyear, the rubberwork- 
ers threw the switches. Sitdowns were 
so frequent that the union set up a sys- 
tem that placed the striking workers in 


charge of the plant during disturbanc, 

Men were told off beforehand 
guard doors, round up supervisors "{ 
safekeeping in case of trouble’’ and yx 
erally take over the plant. It was s 
a sitdown, in which Goodyear's Plant 
was shut down in an argument o 
seniority, that resulted in the riot arr 

The arrests brought two new 
downs, then the sitdowns ended 
the outbreak this week closed the p!| 

Union heads had promised sitdo 
would be curbed until a court de 
was reached. 


Industry Is Decentralizing 


The riot act provides fines up to $5 
and 30 days’ imprisonment. Attorn 
have some doubt that the charges 
be made to stick in court. The w 
rants were signed by one of the 
pany supervisors who was impriso 
by the men during the shutdown 
which the court action is based 

In the meantime, decentralization 
the rubber industry is already un 
way, as the big companies shift ord 
to branch plants and study invitati 
from other cities which promise tl 

rotection against tieups where it 
™ shown that a minority is keeping t! 
larger body of workers from their 
Present activity of Akron authoriti 
cooperate may save the situation, k 
a major part of production where it 
All lines of business in Akron 
keenly aware of what a loss act 
“moving out’ would bring 
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CANNED WINE CO-OP—Wine Packing 
Corp., joint enterprise of a dozen vintner- 
in Stockton, Calif., puts the first canned 
wine on the market. A 12-oz. can retails 
for 20c.; prospective is a 7-oz. can to sell 
for 10c. Sponsors claim a double coating 
inside the can protects the contents from 
contact with metal, preserves the taste. 
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Teagle on Big Business Policy 


President of Standard Oil (New Jersey) discusses 
problem of dealing with the public and offsetting 
attacks on large corporations. 


As THE national political battle draws 
on, stalwarts of all parties seck new en- 
ticements for the voters and dust off the 
ancient issues. Among the best of the 
staples is the attack on big business 
Orators are beating their bosoms and 
denouncing large corporations for about 
every national misfortune from unem 
ployment to dust storms. Continuance 
of widespread distress multiplies the 
listeners and quickens their receptive 
ness. Executives of big companies ap- 
preciate this situation, are seeking cor- 
rectives 

Perhaps the most 
formance in public relations history is 
that of the Rockefeller oil companies 
Once heartily anathematized, they are 
now generally esteemed. For the bene 
fit of other executives, Business Week 
asked W. C. Teagle, president of Stand 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.), to comment on 
this problem. 


SPCe tacular pe [- 


Question and Answer 


The questions were submitted in writ- 
ing to allow Mr. Teagle time for con 
sideration and reply. Together, queries 
and answers an 
form of such interest that this q and a 
First 
Mr. Teagle discussed the subject trom 
the angle of big-company technique 

Do you as president of your « 
cept responsibiiity for i 

Responsibility for 
on the 
Mr. W. S 


for them 


constitute interview 


style is adhered to in publication 


mpany 


pubitc relation 


our publi 


rests directors They have 


Farish, chairman, and me to speak 


We regard this responsibility as 








both an obligation and a privilege. Some 
times, I must confess, it seems to be largely 
the former 

Hou / ” pha f “r 
work handled 

Directly, by an assistant thoroughly fa- 
miliar with company policies and currently 
informed on what the board is doing. On 
matters of importance he hrst advises with 
various members of the board and other exec- 
utives, according to their acquaintance with 
particular subjects under discussiot 

D you think 1 public ve p, { a 
large corporation should be handled ’ 
f its own executive r by an outside ni 

Please permit me to reword your q tion 
by substituting “of the Standard Oil (N. J.) 
for “of a large corporation Then the an- 
swer is, ‘by ourselves We feel that ou 
head office the place for the pre 
public to come for information abou 
thing we are doing And while there are 
times, no doubt, when there would be ad 
vantages in employment of a profession 
public relations counsel, in the long run we 


feel that we can best coordinate our activities 





both as to our actions and as to our expres 
sions of policy within the executive family 

What Standard Oil activities ave part of 
f Public vela n 1 rh / compar mavde 
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Internat: 


HE SAW IT GROW—Walter C. Teagle is 


still in his fifties, 





ral 


but nearly forty years of 


his life have been spent in the oil business. 


since he learned the ropes as 


a young 


Cornell graduate at the turn of the century. 


He speaks on problems of today with 


wealth of experience backing his views. 


a 





Publie Relations 


The need for a business corporation 
to take an intelligent and active im 
terest in pubkee relations was never 
more widely recognized than right 
now. However, as Walter ¢ leaul 
long ago realized, mere recognition 
of that need is not enough. If it is 
to be met, effective planning and 
skillful organization are required 
responsibility must be fixed and 
machinery set up to get across to 


customers and the general public the 


simple but sometimes difhcult idea 
that the interests and problems of 
business are the common interests 
and the common problems of this 
economic enuty we call the nation 
Here, in Mr. Teagle’s answers to a 
series Of questions put to him, is the 
news of how one big business 
Standard Oil (N.).), has planned 
organized and carried out the kind 


of public relations job that faces all 


business today 











Crux of the whole matter ts the « 
ployment of company ta ilities to obta 
a fair reaction trom the peo} | 
mass they can be approached thr 
advertising and publicity But 
more important 1s lirect ont 
(whether personal or thir } 

n ils) or the company with 
and stockholders Ihe « tor 
answers bring out Mr. Teagle 


on the problems involved —t 


Are Vital 


Contacts 
Hla 








that tha A ¢ he t ; | 
t It probably tru hat th 
" t inufact t ite above tl ‘ 
< | Th i xplained b } f 
tha i } t per ; t yea p i bk 
i } Mw mving we have 4 1 ft 
development of the automobile trom a 
bersome unreliable costly machine t i 
' 
beautiful, foolproof, comtortable vevance 
ing at a fraction of its former price The 
mag on the street sees this He lo t 
ec the part improved products played in 


making the new automobile possible There 


ha been a comparable impr verment in the 
quality of the gasoline and lubricating oul 
but it is not so apparent The improvement 
in fuel and lubricants through research by the 
large oil Compames made possible the mats 


velous engine performance of today 


The saving which the public would other 


wise have had in its purchase of gasoline has 





been consumed by rising sales taxes The 
public accepts us too much as a matter of 
fact because it has so long been accustomed 
to high-class products, conveniently pur- 
chased, at low prices 

How can a bie corporation ego divect to 
the public to protect itself against political 
uttack and how far a Standard Oil ego in 
hp pine Le v? lati mit ¢ n ides wntan 

chi ‘der 

It is only exercising its mghts if it openly 
states the facts as it sees them Our com 


tS magazine i 


and 
other public channels, has intormed its stock- 
the 


of certain proposed 


pany on occasion, through 1 


holders and employees of its views on 
effect on the 
legislation 

before 


company 
Also, we 


congress nal committees of 


appeal by invitation 


others 


And Into Politics 


Thence, the public relations problem 
merges naturally into its political phase 
Mr. Teagle’s comment is vigorous and 
original: 

In ab 


ular ¢ n a 7 nk Amer- 
m ¢ , Mid f break Up iarge 
; 
busine f yOu Y Y i Mp nad 
uhpal i , Ad hes ’ ) f ’ 
’ , 
who demand a return to small busine 


such a referendum would result ts 


How 
t Much 


of course anyone Ss guess depends 
on how the question is presented to the pub 
lic The case for the large units should 
make clear what the improvement and cheap- 
ening of products through large-scale pro- 
duction has meant to people in their daily 
lives No family would wish to forego the 
convenience of automatic refrigeration, the 
$700 car, cheap gasoline, electric washing 


machines, vacuum cleaners, oil burners, and 


other labor-saving devices, all made possible 


of general use through savings in manutac- 


turing and distributing cost by large units 
One school of thought holds that big busi- 


ness tends to limit individua 


and 
that through development of the 
machine to the labor. 
Those who accept this doctrine think that the 


to prosperity is thr 


opportunity 


lessen employment. Technocracy says 
efficiency 
reacts disadvantage of 


ugh the creation of 





way 
a large number of small units to replace the 


single integrated organization. 


- ' 

This, in fact, is unsound thinking It ts 
demonstrable that our present large-scale un 
employment is not directly due to the dis 


placement of manpower by the machine, but 
ation of markets due to many 


business is itself responsible for 


to the disk 
Big 


causes 


could not survive by 





break up of 
favor the removal of 
The cost t 
There ire 
the 
But the 


Dstacies » natural growth 
powertul regulator 


opportur ities ft rday 


living » i 
for 
vidual or small busine S as evel 
production, transportation, and distribution 


f some con 


be st be 


modities and nanuftactures can 
handled through an integration of 
issociated activities 


To illustrate: There is a natural reason for 


the outstanding success of several big pro 
ducers of motor cars. If you can visualize 
the situation if these units were broken up 
so that small automobile plants were de 


pended upon tor all of the cars in ther 


F rdern biles would 
few people ifford i 

What form / rernment-bu 

y. ‘ 4 ‘ ’ ‘ ’ 4 
Nileve "I rhea 

A |! i gu t i \ i few 
Maybe it can be pictured. P 
ness are about the two bigge 
play. In every organized gan 
rules and an umpire Government, « 
the business of politicians, should pr 
gate tair rules and regulations: it sh 
to it that the game of business | 
according to the rules. But certainly 
ment should not write the rules 
umpire, and then enter the field a 
the players in the business gam \ 
proud of what we call American fair | 
all athletic competitions. We ought 
equally solicitous that the business gan 
played in the same spirit 


Landon as Neighbors See Him 


Topeka business men, who call him Alf, have had a 
pretty good chance to judge Republican nominee. 


Here is what they think. 


rretpon- 


KAN / 


Every business man along Kan 


TOPEKA, 
dence ) 


( s) peci il ( 


sas Avenue—Topeka’s main shopping 
street—has answered the question a hun 
dred times or more, “Is Alf Landon 


really as good as his press notices?” The 
inquiries come daily by mail, telegraph, 
from casual from commercial 
travelers charged with the job of for- 
warding the lowdown on Landon to em- 
ployers back East, and then of course 
there’s the press. The replies are now 
becoming as stereotyped as the question 
Yes, as a governor, he is just that good. 
As presidential timber—who knows ? 
Regardless of whether the Kansas 


visitors, 


Avenue merchant happens to be a Repub- 
lican or Democrat he will agree with his 


neighbors that the Landon administra 
tion has been the most business-like 

the state’s history A 
ceptions to this unanimity of opinior 
are mostly from _politicians-in-business 


tew scattered ex 


who feel they have not been treated 
right by the state’s purchasing depart 
ment Generally speaking, Kansu 
wholesalers, as well as out-of-state bid 


that in entirely divorcin, 
politics from business, Landon has per 
formed a miracle. Regardless of a bid 
der’s campaign contribution he is o 
of luck at state lettings unless he has 
the best price 

Admitting that Landon’s budget-bal 
ancing act makes good copy for out-of 
papers, Topeka 
believe there is another Landon featur 
which should get equal billing. It con 
cerns one of his personal traits with 
which he could amaze his friends if h 
is elected President. According to th 
story the most important contributing 
factor to Landon’s present administra 
tion is neither a dominant personality 
nor an economy streak his 
uncanny ability as a picker 

Without exception, all of Landon’s 
selections for major posts have been met 
who not only get their jobs done, but 
also are hanging up records for coming 


Accordin 4 


ders, admit 


state business men 


rather it 1s 


administrations to shoot at 





; ° re 
Nonpartisan View 
So that business know, 
without political color, how the Re 
publican nominee for President is 
regarded by business men in_ his 
own community, Business Week has 
sought out that opinion and reports 

it herewith. 


men may 
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‘purr SLAMINA 


INA HALF-TON TRUCK 





International 
sizes range from 
'y-ton 6-cylinder light- 
delivery chassis at $400 
f.o. b, factory to dump and 
tractor trucks. The Model C-1, 
113-in. wheelbase, with pick-up 
body and standard equipment, 


‘530 


f. 0. b. factory 





In the Half-Ton International Model C-1 are in- 
corporated many of the features of truck design 
that provide the stamina for which the big heavy- 
duty Internationals have long been famous. The 
all-truck construction of this dependable truck 
provides not only unequaled economy but han- 
dling ease, power to spare, and speed-with-safety. 
All are factors that any driver will appreciate. 

Put it up to this half-ton truck and you will do 
your hauling job with new efficiency—and a new 
economy that will be a source of profit to you year 


INTERNATIONAL 
606 S. Michigan Ave. 


HARVESTER 


(INCORPORATED ; 





l comes in two wheelbase 


after year. The Model C- 
lengths --113 inches and 125 inches —making a 


great variety of body adaptations possible. The 
longer size is a special International feature in a 
half-ton truck. 

‘Some other features that account for the great 
popularity of this Half-Ton International are: band- 
some V-type radiator with satin-finish grill and 
chromium trim; valanced fenders; full-length run- 
ning boards; airplane-type instrument panel. The 
6-cylinder engine develops maximum brake h. p. 
of 78.5—real heavy-duty power in a half-ton truck. 
Phone any branch or dealer for a demonstration. 


COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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YEARS OF 


SOUND 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 






The volunteer fireman 
of 1800 waa a lusty 
fire fighter 
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In 1752 the first Mutual fire insur- 
ance company was founded — the 
first insurance company of any 
kind in America. This company 
operates actively today. Many 
other Mutual fire companies are 
over 100 years old. 

There is no other business, im- 
portant in the commercial life of 
the nation today, that has back of 
it so much of tradition; of obliga- 
tions faithfully met; of actual 
public service—as Mutual fire 
insurance. 

The remarkable stability and 
vitality of Mutual fire insurance is 
based on absolute adherence to 
one basic aim—the furnishing of 
sound insurance at the lowest 
possible cost to the insured. 

Mutual fire insurance com- 
panies have paid losses promptly 
and fully—have led the way in fire 
prevention and have returned 
annual savings to policyholders. 

Write for booklet on Mutual fire 
insurance. Address the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 
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Thia seal identi- 
fies amember com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 
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Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. It isa 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 


|to insiders it is Landon and no one else 
who does the selecting. Before sum 
moning his appointees to Topeka, Lan- 
don made it clear to them that life on 
jthe farm would be easier; that regard 
less of friendships or political connec- 
tions all would be expected to ring the 
clock 

The various departmental records 
made by Landon appointees disclose 
| how several million dollars in additional 
— were extracted from Kansans. For 
| 


instance, by rigid enforcement of the 
cigarette stamp-tax law, collections have 
jumped from $335,000 in 1933 to over 


$1,000,000 annually. Similarly gaso- 
line tax receipts have increased over 
$1,000,000 to total over $8,000,000 
yearly with a collection cost of only 3%. 
| The increased efficiency in collecting 
taxes has done about as much for the 
Landon record as the judicious spending 
by the state business manager, Ben 
Franklin, who has somehow managed to 
make ends meet with a reduced appro- 
priation and increased commodity prices. 

To head the highway department, 
Landon showed excellent judgment in 
choosing Harry Darby, who 1s associ- 
ated with his father in an iron foundry 
in Kansas City, Kan. Since taking over 
the job, Darby has for three consecu- 
tive years set the pace for all states in 
being first to place the Kansas allot- 
ment of Work Progress funds, about 
$10,000,000 annually, under contract. 
Between eight and nine thousand relief 
and other workers are employed. 


Nickname Deserved 

Industrial leaders were certain that 
Landon had put a fast one over on them 
when on taking office he chose the pres- 
ident of the state federation of labor, 
G. E. Blakeley, as commissioner of 
labor. So absolutely unbiased have been 
Blakeley’s decisions in labor disputes 
that today he has the approval and co 
operation of the Associated Industries, 
leading employers’ organization of Kan- 
sas. Too, the labor lobby refrained last 
session from submitting any legislation 
which might embarrass a governor with 
presidential aspirations. Now both labor 
}and employers have an inkling of how 
‘the governor might have come by his 
| college nickname, “Fox.” 
| Landon has shown both caution and 
|cunning in avoiding embarrassing po 
| litical situations. His supreme tests, 
| however, will come next month when 
|he must call a special session, much 
against his will and that of business gen- 
erally, to draft social security and old- 
age pension laws which will meet with 
federal approval. 

Unless the steering committees can 
‘block it, the beer question is bound to 
be thrown at Landon. The legislature 
in the past session refused to give beer 
a status. It is now sold openly in most 
counties without state license or tax. 
| Both drys and wets are anxiously await- 








ing Landon’s action if beer legislatior 
considered at the special session 

In discussing Landon the politi 
who six years ago was defeated for p: 
cinct commutteeman, Topekans realiz 
is most difficult to evaluate a neighb: 
During the past two years, Landon h 
rarely been seen at business or so 
gatherings. In contrast to his ten-a 
speech-making tour of the state fo 
years ago when running for office is | 
present practically speechless campaig 

Although he has given little time 
his personal business, developing 
properties, either luck or good judgme: 
brings new producing wells with 
prising regularity. Landon is one 
the staunchest supporters of the int 
state oil compact for the regulation 
production. Kansas oil interests tha 
opposed the compact at first are now 
seeing it as Landon does or are silent 


Pine for Rayon? 


Southern migration of paper 
industry gets new importance 
through duPont action. 


NEw importance is developing in ti 

growing movement of the pulp and 
paper industry to the South. It springs 
trom the report that the new paper mill 
to be constructed at Port St Joe, Fla 

by duPont interests, in addition to 
kraft box lines, will manufacture kraft 
pulp as a raw material for the rayon 
industry. This indicates a wider market 
for Southern pine than has been gener- 
ally contemplated. 

Mills are already under construction 
in Savannah, Ga.; Crosett, Ark., and 
Houston, Tex. The West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. is planning a new mill at 
Charleston, S.C. The Container Corp 
has also announced that it will spend 
$6,000,000 on a new kraft mill in Fer 
nandina, Fla., where it expects to show 
a profit of $10 a ton compared with $3 
a ton in Northern mills. Other plant 
sites and wood reserves have been re 
cently acquired by both Eastern and 
Western paper interests. 

The South first became a factor in 
paper manufacture with the introduc 
tion of the kraft process 30 years ago 
The present expansion, however, can be 
credited largely to the efforts of Dr 
Charles H. Herty, who has devoted four 
years of experimental work and promo- 
tion at Savannah, to developing the pos 
sibilities of Southern pine tor long-hber 
pulp. Vast areas of forest land are 
available with large resources of pulp 
wood, accessible to paper consuming 
markets. Growth is rapid and logging 
is easy. Sulphur, clay, limestone, and 
power are at hand. 

Now that the stronger, cheaper kraft 
pulp can be bleached as a substitute for 
sulphite pulp, kraft is expected to forge 
ahead in the paper market. 
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Systematic Field 
Big Chicago store has better) 


method of tagging charge cus-| 
tomers who carry goods home. 


MARSHALL FieLp’s new Charga-Plate 
plan for identification of credit cus- 
tomers is evidence that the new engi 
neering-minded chairman, James O 
McKinsey, proposes to extend his influ 
ence for orderliness and system right 
down to Field's retail patrons. 

Up to now department stores have 
conten cards or coins to identify 
charge customers who want to take 
purchases along with them. Under the 
Charga-Plate plan, the customer is sup- 
plied with what is substantially a metal 
plate for an addressing machine. It 
carries in raised letter his or her full 
name and address, the number given 
the account by the bookkeeper and the 
number of the delivery route to which | 
parcels should be assigned. 

When a purchase is made the sales 
person simply slips the whole plate into 
a special hand press, inserts the 5-copy 
set of sales slips in the proper place, 
presses on a lever and 
whole batch of information given on 
the plate 1s stamped on the sales slips 

The system obviously avoids errors in 
name or address and saves the customer 
a lot of trouble, particularly with dif- 
ficult-to-spell names or addresses 

However, Field's credit division gives 
no answer to the question of what hap 
pens when a lady leaves her plate in 
the other pocketbook.” It’s still, “No 
platee, no takee.” 


presto the 


Jobs for Seniors 


Many more company scouts visit 
colleges and hire men. Tech- 
nical graduates fare best. 


INQUIRIES to the universities are begin 

ning to deflate the overworked story 

that there are no jobs for college men. | 
Associated Press has just checked up on 
50 colleges. Several large corporations, 
which systematically select promising 
material from the graduating classes, 
have also made surveys. 

The general report is that there ar: 
more scouts out this year looking ‘or 
men and more positions being filled 
than the colleges have seen since 1930 
Four times as many company repre 
sentatives are interviewing students as 
last year, which, at the leading schools, | 
may mean 40 or 50 competitors for the 
particularly bright-eyed lads. 

Chemical engineers are apparently in| 
greatest demand and four out of five 
of this year's graduates in the ranking} 
colleges are getting jobs. Mechanical | 
engineers come next, then electrical and | 
mining. Civil engineers are having the} 
most difficult time right now. | 
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COSTS LESS 


as G-E lowers prices 20% on 
larger sized MAZDA lamps 


Factories, stores and offices 
are making an extra saving from 
Better Light for Better Sight, since 
General Electric reduced prices an 
average of 20%, on the sizes of 
MAZDA lamps most used in com- 
merce and industry. 

With lamps and electricity both 
costing less, better light for selling, 
for manufacturing and for office 
work is now more economical than 
ever before. You save while you 
benefit: through more sales, with 
fewer returns; through faster, 
better production, with less waste; 
through more efficient, more ac- 
curate work, 

Because larger, sight-saving sizes 
of lamps are now being used in 


NEW LOW PRICES 


OLD NEW 


WATTS PRICES PRICES 
150 $.35 $.25 
200 55 .45 
300 90 owe 
500 1.55 1.40 
DAYLIGHT 
150 65 50 
200 90 .80 
300 1.35 1.20 
500 2.30 2.0$ 
INDIRECT THREE-LITE LAMP 
100-200-300 1.00 80 
50-100-150 80 .60 














homes, these lower prices help you 
at home, as well as in your business. 


With good lamps so cheap, why 
gamble on inferior, unknown 
lamps? Insist on lamps marked 
G-E...they Stay Brighter Longer 
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"BUYERS CAN'T FORGET 
ME ..... Since IT 


Started this Sales 
Building Plan” 





“Thousands of people carry 
my ads around voluntarily! My 
ads are imprinted on AUTO- 
POINT nelist The easiest 
pencil In the world to write 
with; nas the “Grip-Tip”: leads 
can't wobble; 1t always works! 
Prospects customers see 
my message every time they 
write—they can't forget me 
when they buy in my finer" 
That's what firms everywhere 
say! Find out why! Send for 
“37 Sales Plans” and samples 
(on your letterhead). 


Autopoint Company, 
1800 Foster Avenue 
Dept. BW-6, Chicago, 






The Better 
Pencil 












Metal Survey and 
Outlook 


EN pages of factual and vital 

statisties on the production of and 
outlook for gold, silver, copper, lead, 
zine, tin and nickel, by leading au- 
thorities on these subjects 

Five pages of World Charts, in 
color, showing the origin and flow of 
ten major metals and ores in inter- 
national trade and— 
The world famous Engineering & 
Mining Journal Metal Price Chart 


"5 cents each—in lots of 25 or more. 
15 cents per copy, postpaid. Send in your 
order today and avoid disappointment. 

I 

ENGINEERING & MINING 

JOURNAL 


330 West 42d St., New York City, U.S.A, 











A Little Money 


but all their own 





. 

Few of us realize 
what a great difference even five or 
ten dollars a week can make in the 
lives of the aged. 

Money they can call their very 
own can mean more to a dependent 
father the 
lavish support which doesn’t include 


or mother than most 
this important item. 
A small investment in a John 
Hancock Annuity, giving them an 
income as long as they live, can 
change their whole outlook on life. 
et us send you our booklet de- 
scribing John Hancock retirement 


plans. 











LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MassacnuserTs 


Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureat 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, “Money For 
All Your Tomorrows.” 

Name 
Street and No. 
City 

| Ww. 6 
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‘Railroads Rush to Buy 


THE freight car is an inanimate object 
with a very human characteristic: it is 
unable to be in two places at the same 
time. Because of this physical limita- 
tion, the railroads are and have been 
buying freight cars—to avert, if pos- 
sible, a shortage of rolling stock along 
about September or October when traffic 
rises with heavy seasonal business. 

In the first five months of the year, 
the country’s carriers, according to Rail- 
way Age, placed orders for 22,240 cars 
—3,000 more than for the full year of 
1935; and to supplement this—in order 
to get greater speed—orders were placed 
for 98 locomotives (83 for all of 1935). 
With new cars and with high-powered 
pullers, the railroads hope to cope with 
the expected expansion in carloadings— 
notwithstanding what appears to be a 
scarcity of flats, boxes, and gondolas, 
and so on 

The trouble with a freight car—and 
with freight transport—is that most of 
the time on the job is spent in not car 
rying freight. There are loading and 
unloading to be done, which take time; 
empties must be returned to their point 
of origin; the freight train must slip 
off to a siding while the crack Cannon 





ball Flyer goes by. All those things 
count up. And the freight car’s leading 
chore is to stand by—waiting; particu- 
larly for the peak-load period. 


Heavy Demand Ahead 


This peak-load period comes in the 
fall. This year—compared to the recent 
past—there should be plenty of zing in 
it. Carloadings are running close to 
700,000 a week; and in autumn the 
800,000 zone should be entered. In 
that region, there would be a real pinch 
in rolling stock, statistically. 

Even in 1929, when railroad equip- 
ment executives bore a plump and un- 
hungry look, there were times when the 
railroads ran short of freight cars. This 
year, the chances of such a situation are 
multiplied with shippers clamoring for 
accommodations and freight traffic man- 
agers pulling their hair in an effort to 
move a volume unwitnessed since 1930. 

In 1929, it took 2.36 cars to haul 
each carload of freight! or, to put it 
differently, for every laden car, there 
were 1.36 cars riding empty, loading or 
unloading, or standing by in the wrong 
places. 

Now, if there has been neither gain 
nor loss in freight car maneuvering 





since 1929, then to handle 700,000 car- 
loadings a week, 1,652,000 cars would 
be required. The railroads can now 
| handle that amount with some comfort. 


Fearing shortage of rolling stock in fall, they bought 
more freight cars and locomotives in first five months 
this year than in all of 1935. 


As of Apr. 1, there were approximate 
1,800,000 serviceable freights on han 
But any volume of traffic beyond 
700,000-a-week mark (see accompa: 
ing tabulation) would edge serious 
into standby freight-car reserve 

Through improvement in the t« 
nique of handling, in the last few yea: 
it is possible that a 5% gain in freig! 
car efficiency has been attained. | 
which case, the carriers would be ab 
to manage 800,000 carloads a week | 
smart manipulation. 

But whether or not there has been 
gain in efficiency, the fact remains that 
the railroads face a potential shortag 
Their rush of buying is the inevital 
result. Nor is it a boomlet. Once 
gets going—just like a freight car—tl 
buying is likely to keep rolling for se 
eral years to come. Which would 
confirmation and emphasis to the tradi 
tional status of the equipment indust: 
as “prince and pauper.” 


No Point in Rebuilding 


The railroads, of course, could rebuild 
their oldish freights, but that is not 
economical in the long run. It 
$72 more a year to maintain a rebuilt 
freight (with a nine-year-life) than to 
maintain a new car (with 20 years of 
vitality). Moreover, the  Interstat 
Commerce Commission has 
order requiring all freight cars after 
1944 to have special safety airbrakes 

It would not be practical to so equip 
old cars. Hence the newly-found spring 
in railroad equipment stocks; hence 
greater confidence in capital goods re 
vival; but hence the slight frowns on 
shippers’ foreheads—wondering what 
fall and possible 800,000-a-week car 
loadings will bring. 


COSTS 


issuc d an 





Freight Car Scoreboard 


With only 1,782,100 serviceable 
freight cars on hand April 1, and 
with carloadings seemingly destined 
to hit the 800,000 mark some week 
this fall, the prospect of a rolling 
stock shortage has arisen. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows the esti- 
mated number of freight cars needed 
to handle a specific volume of traffic 


Freight Cars Required 
Based on 


Number of Based a $% Gain 

Carloadings on 1929 in Efficiency 
Weekly Efficiency Since 1929 
600,000 1,416,000 —_—_1, 350,000 
650,000 1,534,000 _—1,462,500 
700,000 ‘1,652,000 1,575,000 
750,000 1,770,000 1,687,000 
800 ,000 1,888,000 1,800,000 
850,000 2,006,000 1,912,500 
900 ,080 2,124,000 2,625,000 
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Pic 
RFC MAY HELP OUT—Chairman Jesse 
Jones of RFC confers with L. C. Sprague 
(right), president and co-receiver of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, which is 
in danger of dismemberment. A _ reorgan- 
ization plan of Sen. Shipstead’s now is 


tu / 


under consideration, and if adopted it will 
mean a $6,000,000 RFC loan. 


. ry 
Rails vs. Trucks 
Rival carriers put one law 
against another in clash over 
free pickup and delivery. 


JUNE 16 is a hot and heavy date for 
railroad men and truckers. But it will 
be a formal occasion. Bad languag« 
that so far has characterized the fight 
over pickup and delivery service won't 
get into the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission's record Suavely opposing 
ounsel will marshal the evidence on 
which the ICC eventually must decid¢ 
whether the railroads may furnish fre« 
service beyond their rail stations. 

Free pickup and delivery service, in 
cluding an allowance of 5¢ per 100 Ib 
to shippers who prefer to roll their own 
has been in effect for several months on 
western roads. When eastern roads 
sought to do likewise, the Commission 
suspended operation of tariffs filed to 
become effective April 1 and ordered 
an investigation. Persistent opposition 
of American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., and other organizations of truck 
men had made itself felt. 

The Pennsylvania and its subsidiaries, 
also Erie and several other roads re 
fused to take the Commission’s decision 
lying down. They asked and obtained 
permission May 4 to inaugurate com 
plete, free service May 25, minus the 
free allowance feature, but on May 23 
Commissioner Tate changed his mind 
and truckmen had a big party. Since 
then the Commission has included in its 
investigation limited pickup and delivery 
service now rendered by most castern 
roads. 

On June 5 the Commission also sus- 
pended, pending investigation, operation 
of a tariff filed by Keeshin Motor Ex- 
press Co. establishing rates with partici- 
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pation of Chicago Great Western on 
trucks and trailers which pick up a load 
and then ar shipped on flat cars to 
destination. It is expected that this 


will hold up filing of a tariff cove y 
inp a similar drrangement between 
Keeshin and Baltimore & Ohio. Such 
an imnovation on a large scale is 1 


garded with hostility by other railroads 
and other truckmen The Keeshin 
Chicago Great Western taritf has been 
assigned for hearing June 17 in Wash 
ington ; 

Truckmen take the position that under 
the original Interstate Commerce Act t 
railroad transportation begins and ends 
on rail, that transportation by motor 
vehicle is a separate business subject 
exclusively to the Motor Carrier Act 
From this they argue that railroads can 
not perform motor service unless they 
hold proper certificates ot public con 
venience and necessity under the Motor 
Carrier Act, that any certified motor car 
rier performing pickup and delivery 
service in connection with a railroad 
can do so only under a joint tariff or 
concurrence, and that such service must 
be based upon a separate and adequate 
charge 

The railroads contend that there is no 
question regarding the legality of fur 
nishing pickup and delivery service, that 
questions regarding a proper interpreta 
tion of the Motor Carrier Act will hav 
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WROUGHT IRON 


OUR new metal stack should 
be wrought iron because 
it will last longer, require less 


maintenance, take and retain 


no ne 


a better, more adherent coat 
of paint. if your stacks are last- 
ing only 6 or 8 years, suggest 
to your secretary or the proper 
person in your organization 
that he write us for proof of 
wrought iron’s longer life and 
greater economy covered by 


THe STANLEY WORKS 


STACKS 


the special report “The Use of 
Wrought Iron for Flue Gas 
Conductors 

Let our laboratories and field 
engineers work with your or 
ganization in investigating and 
analyzing any corrosion prob 
lems involving ferrous metals 

A. M. Byers Company, Es- 
tablished 1864. Pittsburgh, 
Boston, New York, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston 


eg BYERS 


GENUINE 
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CONDITIONING 


CONTROLS ? 


FULTON 


| / ip 


TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


Insist on NLPHON 


self -contained and 





electric controls por 
trouble- pree setvice 


Thinking of Air Conditioning? Then 
think carefully about its control. 


For unless this factor is adequate 
and foolproof—the best artificial 
weather system will be no more re- 
liable than “nature in the raw.” 


There is one company that began 
stydying the control of heating, cool- 
ing and ventilation long before air 
conditioning was ever dreamed of 
as a practical accomplishment. That 
has kept constantly abreast of every 
new development in these fields for 
more than 35 years. 


It is the Fulton Sylphon Company— 
who have over 200,000 successful 
installations of their equipment in 
service in business and industry, 
everywhere—who have a nation- 
wide organization of engineers 
always available to owners, man- 
agers, architects and consulting en- 
gineers, without obligation, for the 
purpose of advice and service on 
air conditioning control problems. 


Callon them, or write for specificinfor- 


mation, outlining your requirements. 
FULTON (0. 
KNOXVILLE. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities in U.S. A. 
and in Montreal, Canada and London, England. 





SYLPHON 


NN., U.S.A. 
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to be disposed of as they aris 
might 1 of 
ments with truck agencies but the rail 
| roads point out that this ts « jually tru 
of ATA’s own members. The 


juirc modification irrang 


the law by not stating a separate charg: 
as such be offered ex 
ept as an integral part of the linc haul 


SCTVIC( will not 


criticism of shippers regarding present 


| Foop manufacturers have gone adven- 
turing in the realm of light. They are 
experimenting with a new gas-filled 
tube that kills mold and bacteria. Meat 
packers and bakers look for large sav 
ings from reduction in waste, as well 
as storage and delivery expense. Dairies 
and brewers also anticipate benefits, 

This “Sterilamp” comes out of the Re- 
search Laboratory of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Co., a by product of photo chem 
ical research on the case-hardening of 
stecl. It generates a radiant ultra-violet 
light, of a wave length proved highly 
germicidal by nine years of test. It ts 
consuming only 
watts of electricity 0-inch tube 
Ihe story has just been told by Robert 
F. James, of the Westinghouse labora 
tory, in Food Industries. 

Meat when properly ripened suffers 
heavy losses through deterioration be 
This 


x00; 


incxpensive to usec, 


for a 


tween slaughter house and tabl 


is not uncommonly as high as 
The fact that the new light is ctlective 
at 5 deg. F. above ordinary room tem 
perature, means therefore, 
major economics in waste climination 
but substantial savings on refrigeration 

Nathan Schweitzer Co. of New York 


ran experiments in a small beef storag 


not only 


room a year ago, with seven Sterilamps 


installed. Instead of cooling, the com 





This 


railroads 
deny that their pickup tariffs will violate 


Fastern railroads claim that despite 





pickup and delivery service in whi 


small charge is made over station-t 

station rates on hauls over 260 mi 

held off on putting in complete, f 

service until they learned that f: 
and expected 


make rates the same as or lower t! 


forwarders truckmen 
rail rates, including pi kup and deliy 
The 
pressed in three words, is that they 
on the 


railroads’ argument, concisely ex 


spot 


Fighting Food Waste With Light 


Meat, baking, dairy, beverage, other industries think 
germicidal light has revolutionary possibilities. 


pany heated this space to 50 deg. F 
It found that beef aged in five days to a 
tenderness and flavor that formerly tool 
and that neither 
bacteria grew on the meat 


four wecks mold or 

Following this, a large-scale test wa 
made by Merchants Refrigerating Co 
New York, in cooperation with Beineck 
Ottmann Co., a hotel supply hou 
With eight lamps, a temperature of 
55-58 deg. F. and humidity 
100°, as much as 1,400 Ib. of beef was 
aged at a 
quiring three to four weeks was af 
fected in three or 
mold or bacteria, less weight loss and 
only surface trimming 

Two companics in the baking ind 
try have had similar success. Krog 
Grocery & Baking Co., at its Columb 
O., plant is using this light to retard 
mol growth on fruit cakes. Conti 
nental Baking Co. has an installation at 
Hoboken to treat other type s of cah 

In October, 1934, Kroger sterilized 
»§0.000 cakes by passing them und 
a battery of lamps and spoilage was 1 
duced from 15% to 1% or 20% Kro 
ger tried it again last fall and is now 
working on further applications 
last August 
crated on a commercial scale and length 
ened the mold-free life of tts prod t 


wt VOU 


time Ageing ordinarily 1 


days with no 


four 


has op 


Continental, sin 











HOW BAKERS BENEFIT—Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. is one of the users of 


| 


Bu ' 
the 


| new “Sterilamp” ra ‘ation tube produced by Westinghouse. Bacteria are killed by 
exposure to the rays, food thus is preserved for longer periods in fresh-from-the-oven 


condition. 


(Bars at top of picture are the glass tubes from which the light come 


) 
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14 to 2 days Other tests have been 

made in small bakeries. 1 nglish muttins 

and bread have been treated, also the ’ 

wrapping materials. In some cases, it hth tee 


has made it possible to deliver every} 


two or three days instead of daily, be 
“ene praiot doce ol | QUT EDIPHONE VOICE WRITING 


Shetheld Farms Co. 1s now expert 
enting with milk and reports say 
oc of the bacteria are killed by flow 
ng the milk in a thin film under the | 
ight There also scem to be possibilt 
ties for insect control, since house thes | 
and fruit flics are killed and = roache s| 
ind grain weevils are repelled 
All in all, the new development ind 
ates important progress in permiucidal 
rradiation interesting many branches of 
the food processing industry It also 
irrics impli itions in the field of health. | 
It is claimed that 42 seconds of this 
light kills streptococcus and taphylo 
occus. to the extent of OSC) or better 
In addition, it may be used to sterilize 
the air conditioning of hospitals sick 





rooms, as well as places where food ts 


Kcpt 





SEC Eyes Oil Paper 


Iksues mew rules as first step 
toward stricter supervision of 
oil and gas royalties, 


QuipTLy but with a suspicion that is 
indisguised, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has been digging into the 
ile of of and pas royalty issues A 
ommuission investigator returned a 
month ago from an extended trip 
through the big producing territories 


tudying the possibility of effective regu 





lation: this week new rules were an 
nounced in Washington While the 


latest regulations imposed on the mar- | 








keters of oil royalties present little 
hange that 1s discermble to the naked 


a 
ey, Angeline soso bags caerm .-BUSINESS AS US 


pringboard from which SEC will dive | A 
into stricter supervision 2 
Rigid Revision Due ° ? a mt 
Later this year SEC ts expected dras <a 
c ; gee AW 
ee , 
eal 


tically to revise and strengthen its rules 
on these securities (representing inter 
ests in oil and gas production). To this 
end, a series of meetings with repre 
sentatives of firms active in such sales 
is planned for this summer 

The major amendment to existing 
regulations provides for filing with the 
SEC of “work sheets” on issues under 
$100.000 (although these smaller blocks 
do not have to be formally registered) 
Ihe commission sets forth that it may 
issue ‘suspension orders” on these work 
heets, largely in the interest of halting 
ale when it feels that there is misrepre 
entation. The old requirement of an 
engineer's report is made optional as 
says the SEC, such reports didn't mean 


nything in the off-color cases anyhow 
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Quality Steel 
for Quality Products 


You make a better product at a lower cost when 
the steel you use in your manufacturing opera- 
tions is of uniform high quality and exactly 


suited to your needs. 


You get that kind of steel when you look to 


Jones & Laughlin for your steel requirements. 


Uniform high quality is assured in all J & L 
steel products because of two important factors. 
First, every step in production, from iron ore to 
finished product, is under a single independent 
ownership, which means that quality is known 
and controlled from the mine right to the ship- 
ping platform. Second, a rigid system of tests 
and inspections developed by the J & L technical 
staff provides complete and constant metal- 


lurgical control of every manufacturing process. 


Sburg 

. gh 
a ig ’ 
€ right &tade ol 


tests am 


,» at Chi 

, hicag, -; 
New (¢ rle — C incinnati, 
assure . ’ 


f stee! f 


This painstaking control is a guarantee of 
the uniform high quality that steel users every- 
where have come to expect from J & L steel 


products. 


You will find, too, that in the wide variety of 
J &L steel products, you can get the right steel 
for your needs, no matter how diversified or 
how exacting your demands may be. In this 
connection, J&L metallurgists can often be 
helpful in selecting the right grade of steel for 
your special needs. You are invited to consult 
with them. 

Look to J & L for all your steel requirements, 
and you will be sure of the extra profits that 
always come from uniform high quality steel, 


exactly suited to your needs. 
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Extra 

Steel for 

jal Cold Finished ™ hon Steels 
i Finis! ed se 


shed S.A 
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Li 
Steel Piling . . . Junior Beams . . . Fabricated Structural Work... Sea ind V 
Tubular Products . . . Wire Rods and Wire Products ... Tin Plate, Black ts and Ma 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON ANWO STEEL WORKS 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILOING. PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Offices Atlente Boston Buttelo Chicago ‘ Cleveland elle Denver etroit Erie Howeten Lee Angeles 

Memphie Milweukee Minnreepolis New Orleans New York Philedelphia Pittet gh «Searle St. Lewis Sen Fre . Tulee 

Warehouses CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT MEMPHIS NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK (Leng Island ty PITTSRURON 
* Operated by Nationa! Bridge Works Division of Jones & Leug Steel Service. ! 

Canadian Representatives JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY. Pittsburgh, Pe. U B.A. and Torente, Ont ( anede 
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CONVENIENCE 
AS EXPRESSED IN 





A DUREZ PACKAGE 


Typical of the intelligent and practical work 
of Merck & Co. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists, 
is this new molded Durez container for Merck s 


Saccharin Tablets. The slide top permits one 
hand dispensing of the tablets. Its small, « 
pact size lets it slip away in vest pocket or purse 
The smooth, warm Durez finish is neat, pl 
nt-to-the-touch. Trade-mark and directions are 
engraved on top and bottom right in the mold- 


ig Operation, eliminating cost of labeling 





A DUREZ CARTON CUTTER 


The slickest little office and store tool you've 


seen in a long time, the Safeway Carton Cutter 
brings box and carton opening down to a science 
Fine as the idea itself is, it took molded plastics 
to make it practical. Other types of materials 
were tried, but didn’t pan out. The Durez cutter 
ed in two sections shaped to the hat 


ingenious slots on the inside hold a razor blade 


is mold 
at various angles and depths for all types of 
he Durez model 


and will rez 


cutting. Husky and strong, t 


is still light in weight . er show 

signs of wear 

DUREZ is a hot-molded plastic, sin 

formed and finished in steel dies ‘ 

LIGHTER THAN ANY METAI HEAT-RESISTANT 
CHEMICALLY INERT SELI 

FINISH 


ultaneously 
STRONG .. 


INSULATING 
WEAR-PROO!I 
There are 307 Durez compounds, each with 


olded plastics 
b 


a specific use. In considering n 
let us specify the proper compound for the j« 
For further information and copy of monthiy 
Durez News,” write General Plastics, Inc., 


116 Walck Rd., N. Tonawanda, New York 


DUREZ 
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‘New Products 


New things, new designs, 


facturing and marketing 





In asking further information on 
new products or submitting data on 
newer ones, address Business Week's 
Chicago offices—520 N. Michigan Ave. 











| 

METAL-Borp is introduced by American 
Nickeloid Co. for use in manufacturing, 
advertising, and display 
buckles, buttons, ornaments, signs, et< 
where all-metal effects are desired. Thin 
sheets of pre-finished metal are attached 
[to a non-metallic backing by a perma- 
nently plastic cement. The resulting 
| Metal-Bord is advertised as having the 
pearance of solid metal, much lighter, 
}equally flexible, costing less, and han- 


iad 


ling like metal in blanking, shearing, 


ope rations 


specialties, 





ap 


and other production 
AMPLISET FREE-VANE controllers 
announced by Bristol Co. for 

matically controlling temperature, flow, 
| liquid level, pressure, humidity, etc. The 
ustments for 
without 
allow 


are 
auto 


| 
| 


new features permit easy ad 
sensitivity or throttling range 
removal of chart or dial and 
|changing from direct to reverse acting 
'or vice versa without disturbing the con 
Itrolled operation or When 
combined with Bristol Co.’s Metameter 
system of the Ampliset 
principle also is available for the remote 


process. 
tclemetering, 


control of steam and gas pressure 

— laminated syn- 
thetic resinous product, offered by Con- 
tinental Diamond Fibre Co. for use in 
radio or instrument dials and wherever 
|stability to changes in temperature and 
humidity is required. It is advertised as 
having a tensile strength of 12,000 Ib 
per sq.in., high compressive and flexural 
strength, resistant to weak mineral acids 


is a new 





For manipulating screws in hard-to- 
}reach places, Commonwealth Products 
Co. brings out a new screw-driver which 
has a flexible shaft of laminated steel 
wire and solid steel blade 


| 


THE Jiffy permanent ink marker is intro 
|duced by L. Spiegl as consisting of a 
|refillable metal tube, in which liquid 
| colors are used, and convenient to 
|handle, not breakable, and economical 
| 

|'By the new Evabrite 
Bache & Co. claims to produce a perma- 
nent non-tarnishable mirror. It has the 
reflecting surface deposited on the front 
surface, requires no protective coating 
and is advertised as suitable for projec 
tors, reflectors, and all types of scientifi 
and astronomical instruments 


as 


process, Semon 


CIMATOOL Co. announces a new hy 


draulically operated gear-tooth chamfer 








new packages, new manu- 
methods. 


ing machine, which is advertised 
chamfer and burr external gears 
13” diameter, to cut up to 300 teet! 
minute, handle up to 300 gears of 
tain types per hour. Rapid clampit 
made possible by hydraulic action 


adjustment its by ball crank handle 


FOR use in connection with any star 


oil or gas burner, Lewis Air Cor 
tioners, Inc., amnounce the L« 
mechanical warm-air conditioner 


filters and. humidifies the 
circulation, 


air, provi 
positive 
humidity control, may be u 
mer time for circulating fresh 


is designed for easy installation of 


temper iture 
sed in s 


air 


cessory electric refrigeration or vw 
cooling system 
WESTINGHOUSE and Square D | 


joined forces to develop and mark 


their new low-cost multi-breaker | 
center, as a substitute for switch-and 
fuse combinations and conventional 1 
dividual circuit breakers Estima 
lemand f half-millio h lo 
a demand tor a half-million such Ik 
¢ 
} 





houses and ele 


centers to equip new 
trical appliances in 1936, the joint de 
velopers feel they may be able to market 
their device for as low as $1 per circuit 
(Square D's 


through jobbing houses. 


Vice-president Mercer, above, right 
with Westinghouse’s Sales Manage: 
Butts. ) 


OsBORN Co. offers a new patented, self 
folding flexible binder for displaying 
samples of paper, board, carpet, cotton 
silk, wool, and other similar products 
Although actually bound together, the 
individual sheets containing samples are 
so hinged that they can be spread out to 
provide a connected continuous display 
with all the samples on one side of the 
pages in view at one time 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING Co. ad 
vertises that its new patented balanced 
slide valve for steam drop-hammers 
greatly increases production because it 
permits faster return of the ram, avoids 


back pressure and leakage losses. 
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Goodrich Creates 
Newest Improvement 
in Mattresses 





ATTRESS manufacturers faced a 

tough problem for years. They 
wanted to make their better grades 
without humps or tufts—but there was 
no satisfactory material for bridging 
the gaps between springs. Pads of in 
elastic material finally lost their shape, 
allowed the cotton to shift about, 
resulted in discomfort 


Goodrich Application Engineers de- 
veloped a method of weaving hair into 
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IN THE DEEP” 


loops, and dipping them in latex — 
first form of rubber. The result—called 
Nukraft—is upholstery with no tufts nor 


bumps but, instead, permanent comfort 


Makers of mattresses, furniture, auto- 
mobiles. theatre seats seized upon this 
new Goodrich invention. Their sales 
leaped — because people will always 


pay tor comfort 


Whether you make mattresses or 
motor boats, arm chairs or airplanes, 
the story of Nukraft is important to 
you. It illustrates the ability and aggres 
siveness of Goodrich engineers in 
improving and developing new prod- 


ucts which revolutionize old and even 


stabilized industries 


Goodrich engineers have leveloped 
new rubber compo inds, and new prod- 
ucts made from them—with fresh sales 
appe ils, lower costs, improved quality 


If you would welcome these teatures 
in your Dusiness, your produ 
The B. | Goodrich Ce Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohi 


Goodrich 


ALL pede? bl’ IN RUBBER 
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‘ 7. > . . 
Centennial celebrations find our biggest state up front A bit of Dallas publicity proclaims | 
that “if all the hogs in Texas wer 
in the recovery procession, helped by her great va- oan 
one hog, he could dig the Panama 
| 
riety of metemall resources, Canal in three roots and one grunt 
. Size of the Lone Star State has a! 
, , ° ° / 
Dattas (Special Correspondence) $00), Arkansas $289, New Mexico ways colored views of her insick 
/ eg and outside her borders, When so 
Our chewing gum industry dates from 925% 
| ‘ hes i , ereign Texas joined up with the 
; iperlatiy ntimua reep into 
the chicle with which Gen. Santa Anna uperlatives co ually creey Unieed Seances she was given th 
comforted himself for defeat at San Texas statistics. It ts the biggest cotton privilege of dividing herself int ; 
Jacinto and for Mexico's loss of Texas produc ing state Last year’s <« rop (5,000 five states 
Had the prone warnor toreseen the 100 000 bales) was almost a third of th As the accompanying report mak: 
years that tollowed he might have re national total. Texas ts the greatest oil clear, Texas’ bigness, which one | 
quired stronger consolations state. Production (391,450,000 bbl. tn was merely geographical, has now 
. . . . | 
Centennial celebrations find Texas 1945) equaled the combined output of become a bigness of production in 
leading her sister states in many respects nearby Oklahoma and distant California varied and vital lines, creating rich 
~ markets for all sorts of products 
other than mere acreage. Nature stocked Many a Brooklyn cowboy croons ove The T ah yt 
. ” exas entennia celedration 
f TL he radio range songs that sooth he 
her richly underground with oil, natural — the lio rang rt oothed the death x ices Gibbs ‘Gian 
yas, suiphur, other minerals. Fertile sur old longhorns The sweeping head as well as a historical milestone 
face sols have disproved the old saying pieces remain in our hoof-and gun Included in the convalescence is the 
that mineral wealth means poor farm periodicals but the breed has given way entire Southwest. Sales managers 
land. At the depression low, total Texas to dumpy and ethcient beet-making ma please note 
farm income was $280,000.000: last year chines Many of the old ™ ~ rial 
it was $500.000.000 ranches have been cut up, yet the Kin: 


In greater Dallas, building permits in Raneh remains with its 1,200,000 acres. quently produces more spinach than an 
up 7266 over the 1935 Despite a wholsome trend to diversity outside state, enough to supply all tl 

Texas is still the leading state in catth Popeyes in the world. Uvalde claims t 
raising, in sheep, goat, wool, and mohair be the world’s greatest honey cent: 


mid-May were 
tivure, This is in addition to most of the 
Centennial Exposition structures which 
ilready were in progress. For the first production From burgeoning acres near Tyler cor 
four months of 1946 the Southwest Texarkana ts closer on a beeline to 7,000,000 rosebushes annually. alo 
marked the following dramatic increases Milwaukee than it is to El Paso. This — half the nation’s total shipment. Bermud. 
in non-residential construction: Texas vast Texas area includes many types of mourned when Texas went into prod 
134°. Oklahoma $16, Arkansas 830%, soil and varieties of weather. The result tion on Bermuda onions: last year. th . 
New Mexico 546%. Home construction has been a constantly increasing number pungent vegetable brought Texas ne 
increases for the first quarter were even of fruit and vegetable crops. A single $5,000,000, 

more arresting: Texas 11067, Oklahoma farm (3,000 acres) in Zavala County fre Deve lopine nt of citrus orchards dow 


— — — — —— — — — — —— — — — —_— — — — — — — —_— al 
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Datlas Joint Stoel pon 


NEVER IN A NUTSHELL —Describing the products of Texas visualize the great range of business in the Lone Star State, and 


is a task not to be completed in few words. By the map one may the wide variety of natural products found in its vast territory 
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Time payments available through 
our own Y.M. A.C. 6% plan 
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GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
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KEEP COOL <7: 
EMERSON FANS 


Don’t smother —keep cool—flood the room 
with acool penetrating breeze—get one or more 
of the Famous Emerson Fans pictured below. 


New EMERSON Imperial 


ihe Swan 


The most beautiful fan 
in America, its gleaming 
chrome guard and rich 
satin-black finish har- 
monize with any decora- 
tive scheme. Cooling 
breeze in large volume 

“finger-tip oscillation 
control” — practically si- 
lent operation. 10-inch 
oscillator | -speed, $19.75, 
By all means see it and 
the two popular 10-inch 
and 12-inch Silver Swans 
with polished aluminum 
blades. Priced at $17.50 
and $32.50. 5- Year Fac- 
tory-to-User Guarantee. 





The EMERSON 
OVERLAPPING BLADE FANS 


, 


When the city sizzles, 
turn on an Emerson 
“Patented” Overlapping 
Blade Fan. These re 
markable fans are un- 
usually quiet in opera- 
tion—are capable of 
reat air delivery and 
ave the exclusive Emer 
son feature, “‘finger-tip 
oscillation cma« 10- 
inch, 12-inch, 16-inch 
oscillators, priced at 
$14.45, $28.00 and 
$36.00. 5-Year Factory- 
to-User Guarantee. 


New! EMERSON 
AIR CIRCULATOR 


Nothing so effectively moves 
Treat quantities of air as 
smerson Air Circulators. 
These fans, with ceiling, 
floor, counter,orwall bracket 
mounting, quietly handle the 
job of cooling perspiring 
people in shops, restaurants, 
offices, stores of all kinds, 
work rooms, etc. Blades are 
chromium plated — very at- 
tractive. Three models —24- 
inch, single speed —24-inch 
or Winch, two speed. Priced 
from $43.50 to $62.50. One 


Year Guarantee 
And a Full Line of 
EMERSON Standard Fans 


B-inch to 16-inch oscillating fans — $9.95 to $32.00 
all with —5-Year Factory-to-User Guarantee. 


See Emerson Fans, “The Most Complete Selection of 
Quality Fans in America” at your favorite shop or 
write for folder 60W and name of your nearest dealer 


EMERSONESSELECTRIC 


Leaders in the FAN and MOTOR INDUSTRY since 1890 
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in the lower Rio Grande country goes 
forward. Most important is grapefruit. 
Florida orchardists watch apprehensively, 
for Texas also has cheap water trans- 
portation to the buying populations of 
the northeast. 


Dust Bowl Undaunted 


Texas wheat was badly hit by the 
blistering drought of 1935 but wheat re- 
mains a major revenue source. Cattle 
| raising demands corn of which the state 
| produces a crop in proportion to its size 
but most of it is marketed locally. 

Visitors from well-sprinkled parts of 
the country usually show concern in Texas 
over the threat of dust storms.. Sur- 
prisingly they encounter little local ap- 
prehension. The “dust bowl” includes 
only part of the Texas Panhandle, ex- 
tends thence into Oklahoma. Wind- 
scorched citizens of this area scoff at the 
federal government's determination to 
transfer them to less gritty sectors. 

The obstinate confidence of these 
farmers is illustrated by a yarn one hears 
in Dallas: 

A representative of a bank drove to 
Oklahoma to see if he could salvage a 
640-acre tract on which the bank had lent 
$30,000. Before he crossed the border, 
the worst dust storm of the season howled 
|} down upon him. While it continued to 
| rage over the fields that were up for sale, 
| negotiations with two prospective 

buyers went forward. The deal finally 
| was closed for $23,000, cash, with the 
bank retaining a part of possible oil 
royalties 

Buyer of this land was a local wheat 
farmer. He was betting his $23,000 that 
the land would continue in production, 
plus a chance that he might hit oil. 











Poles Good Farmers 


Intelligent capitalization of trends and 
marketing has been shown by the Dallas 
Joint Stock Land Bank in handling 
| properties thrown back on its hands. 
|One parcel was a 20,000 acre ranch in 
| the Rio Grande country near the Gulf 
Coast. Investigators noted that Polish 
families on nearby tracts were making 
money dry-farming. 

With these buyers in view, the bank 
laid out tracts of 160 acres. Of this, 100 
acres was cleared of the mesquite. A 
four-room house was built on each and a 
well dug. Land that cost the bank about 
$9 an acre was sold at $40 per acre for 
cleared land and $20 to $25 per acre un- 
cleared. Terms were 20% cash, the bal- 
ance on a 20-year loan at 6%. Polish 
\farmers have bought rapidly. They 
have learned to work the land success- 

fully. And then, 

‘Maybe we'll hit oil.” 

Promotion of new crops and products 
| naturally stimulates improved transporta- 
tion developments. Inland the long 
miles are covered by rail and highway 
systems but all the great centers yearn for 
cheap water transportation. Houston's 








spectacular feat of making herself a sea 
port by dredging a 55-mile channel t 
deep salt water has roused the imagina 
tion of all her rivals. 

Besides Houston, Texas now numbers 
12 deep-water ports: Galveston, Beau 
mont, Port Arthur, Orange, Texas City 
Freeport, Corpus Christi, Port Arkansas 
Sabine Pass, Port Isabel, Port Neches 
Port Bolivar. Port Isabel was opened last 
year; a 20-mile deepwater channel will 
bring ships via this port to Brownsville. 

Such activity has fired the ambitions 
of Dallas and her doughty rival, Ft 
Worth. They have organized jointly the 
Trinity River Canal Association with 
headquarters at Ft. Worth. 

“It's the only thing,”” say the old 
timers, ‘that the towns ever agreed on 


The Plan: A 500-Mile Canal 


The Trinity is a disarmingly innocent 
little river that looks as if it had been 
routed by a black snake that wasn't in 
much of a hurry. Now and again it goes 
on a rampage causing damage that would 
do credit to any stream. From Ft. Worth 
it is about 500 miles to Galveston Bay 
The idea is to canalize for barges 

The association figures the cost at 
$50,000,000 ; the railroads say it would 
cost $100,000,000. Jesse Jones, head of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., has 
been delicately approached on_ the 
matter. Mr. Jones is a staunch and loyal 
Texan ; he is also a good banker. ‘Show 
me where you'd get revenue to pay back 
the loan,” he tells the eager canalites. 
So far they haven't found the answer 

True to her past as a sovereign re 
public, Texas retains an independent 
philosophy. She is strong for state's 
rights. Barring a few political misfits, 
she has done a good job of handling her 
own affairs. The oil industry owes her 
applause for her policing of crude pro 
duction, following the few wild years 
after the the East Texas field was dis- 
covered. Even so conservative a profes 
sion as banking agrees with other 
Texans on such matters. 


Saved by Control 


A Dallas banker said to a representa 
tive of Business Week: “How can | 
admit that any idea of control is basically 
unsound? We have seen control save 
from chaos our two great assets, cotton 
and petroleum.” 

And again: 

“When a big industrialist complains 
to me about his trouble with labor I say 
to him: To my way of thinking capital 
and labor are like the farmer and his 
mule. Now suppose, when the farmer 
got through his crop and temporarily 
finished working his mule, that he put 
him in a dry lot or in a barn and left 
him there without any feed. The mule 
gets hungry. Your old hard-tail will 
stand just so much. Next thing you 
know he kicks hell out of the barn, or 
jumps a fence into the corn field.” 
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Suspended Studio 


boasts 


iy don’t know that this vast studio is actu 

) TOOTS . . . ONE SUSTM nded within the other. 

Enormously strong hangers support the studio 

he steel beams above. “Isolators” (comb- 

stabilizing and sound-control units) sepa 

© iinet and outer walls. Both bicaragee rs and 

ors”... the only points through whieh 

vibrations could possibly pass .. are 

muflled with J-M Sound-Isolation Felts 
itside noise stays outsick 


Quality broadcasting is further safeguarded by 
J-M Acoustical Treatment on walls and ceilings. 


















“Noise is the true murderer of thought” 


Schopenhauer penned this in 


dictment of noise early 
nineteenth century. “Pe 
it, mind you. There were n 
writers in his day. Nor 
jangle of phone bells, the 


—Schopenha 


sound grows im volume, sound 


in the control methods grow steadily 
ned” more efficieat. 
o type- In factories, offices, hospitals, 


lid the 


J slam- 


schools, hotels and restaurants, 


Johns-Manville Acoustical Mate- 


bang of steel file drawers, dis- rials absorb excessive noise— 


tract his thoughts. 


Our generation, of course, lives 
and labors in the midst of a per- 
fect bedlam. But fortunately as 


with a marked improvement in 
health and = efficiency—and in 
commercial organizations, with 


a decided increase in profits 


‘Protects against FIRE, WEATHER, WEAR 
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Oil Boom in Kansas 


It's been coming on for months; 
now Continental Oil will spend 
$12,000,000. 
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Lewis and Steel 
Miners’ chief faces hard task as 
steel union accepts his offer to 
organize industry. 


Dear Bit. Thus John L. Lewis ad- 
dressed a sprightly, buck-up-old-pal let- 
ter to Pres. William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor last week-end 
And Bill sent prompt, clever 
to “Dear Sir and Brother 

In the exchange of letters the business 
could read the answer to two 
questions : Will the A. F. of L. and the 
Lewis industrial unionism bloc work 
side by side in organizing the steel in- 


answer 
Lewis 


work i 


dustry? Are the craft union generals 
and the industrial union leaders any- 
where near a truce? The emphatic an- 


swer to both queries: no 


Two Offers to Union 
Green and Lewis are veteran letter- 


exchangers. The latest communications, 


continuing this week, deal with the 
imminent drive for members in the 
90% -unorganized steel mills. The 


Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers was invited to let the 
A. F. of L. lead its campaign last 
month; it also received word that the 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
(led by Lewis) would put up $500,000 
and push the drive—provided the drive 
was toward vertical unionism 

Pressed for a decision, the Amalga- 
mated othcials delayed, discussed it pro 
and con, procrastinated until Lewis sent 

sharp reminder that time was short. 
Then the union officials decided to go 
in with the industrial group 

From that decision Lewis gained a 
great deal of satisfaction. He sent at 
once his letter to Green (formerly a 
miner, as was Lewis) urging return to 
United Miners council chambers—and 
advising a watchful eye for the craft 
union leaders, said, were 
preparing to unseat Green. 

If the aims of labor were thwarted, 
responded Green, the thwarting was 
done by Lewis. He announced that the 


who, Lewis 





‘ . 

€& Chemical Leader 
Not generally recognized is the fact 
that even prior to the war, the 
United States had a chemical indus- 
try that accounted for more than a 
third of the total world production. 
By 1932, that proportion had _ in- 
creased to 40%, while in the same 
period Germany's share dropped from 
24.4% to 16%. Leaders in the in- 
dustry are sailing this week to attend 
the first Chemical Engineering Con- 
gress in London during the week 
of June 22-27. The map on the op- 
posite page, prepared by Chemical 
& Metallurgical Engineering, shows 
where the major chemical plants in 
the United States are located. 
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federation would stand aside, letting the 
C.1.0. prove whether it could organize 
the steel industry Implied ts the ted 
eration belief that the C.1.O. has bitten 
off a great deal more than it can masti 
cate comfortably. Labor 
pretty well agreed the job ts dithcult 

Activities 
announces this week 


observers Are 


begin at once, Lewis 
A Steel Workers 


joint ci 


will 


Organizing Committee, under 


rection of the Amalgamation and the 
C.L.O., will steer the drive 

Strategy probably will be to pull a 
few strikes, in the fall or later, using 


seasoned labor leaders from the miners 


union as leaders. Plants with relatively 
low wages will be under fire tirst 
Steel men are getting ready 


conferences between industrial relations 


planning 


men to fix joint policies in case of | 
trouble. Some have advised 
for steel workers now, to take the steam 
out of labor's main talking point 

And, in the meantime, the 
tween the executive council of the 
and the 
a chasm, 


increase S| 


rift be- 
ted 
Lewis bloc has become 
seemingly too 
bridged. Suspension of the C. Ll. O 
unions by the executive 
cost the A. F. of L. a third of its 
probably would mean 
federations, of 


cration 
wide to be 
council would 
active 
two 


h.| 


members, 


near equal strengt 


Soar 


manufacturers’ 
tions hold their openings and 
sell 50% more than last year. 


Shoe Sales 


Two associa- 





BUSINESS is good! 





Sales up 20% to 


606 over 1935. Actual sales of sev- 
eral hundred exhibitors topped their = ing grains will 
1935 figures on the average 50% 


soon be on their way to market. 
The National Bank 


is experienced and well qualified 


Those reports summarize what happened 
at the two important shoe “openings,” | 
of which the second closed this week 
They are annual events, where shox 
makers go to parade their new styles 
and models and where retailers, after 
due inspection of what's offered, sit up 
nights, chewing their pencils and trying —— 
to figure out how many pairs of cach| 
style, color, and size customers are said 


The 
to buy—next fall and winter 


The first opening was held by the Na COM M ERC LA - 


tional Volume Shoe Manufacturers As 


sociation in Chicago last week. At thee NATIONAL BANK and 


Sherman Hotel, five floors were jammed 


full of shoe exhibits at wholesale prices | TRUST COM PAN y 
that would permit retailers to make a 
of NEW YORK 


profit of from less than one dollar to 
FIFTY-SIX WALL STREET 


Commercial 


in financing the movement and stor- 


age of this important commodity. 





five dollars per pair 

These were shoes that represented the | 
ultimate in results obtained by mass pro 
duction, they were priced to make the 
masses buy, and mass buyers were on 
the job to place orders. Most members| 
of the association are geared up to| 
handle big volume business and cater | 
only to big volume buyers. 

There were buyers on hand from 
Sears Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, J. C. 





MEMBER 


FEDERAL 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


RESPRVE SYSTEM 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Grant, the Kinney, 


Penney, W. T. 


Edison, and Schiff shoe chains, large 


department stores, and wholesalers. The 
orders they placed totaled millions of 
pairs, that will eventually be retailed at 
an average price of less than $3 per 
pair. The bulk of sales was in the $2 


to $3 price range 


This was considered normal because 


82% of all the shoes made in this coun- 
try are retailed for $5 or less. There 
was a total production of 384 million 
pairs in 1935. 


Easily Adjustable 


Manufacturers found buyers gener- 
ally willing to accept current prices. 
Contrary to general opinion, the ups 
and downs of leather prices hold little 
terror for makers of ““volume’’ shoes, be 
cause if leather gets too expensive for 
them to use and this threatens to affect 
their selling price or profit, they simply 
start using one of the many substitutes 
now available 

Buyers from the Southwest and the 
Pacific Coast seemed the most optimis- 
tic, registered the largest increases in 
volume over last year. For the country 
as a whole, the severe weather of last 
winter is mainly responsible for this 
summer's liberal buying. In_ recent 
years shoe retailers have been keep- 
ing stocks low because of price uncer- 
tainties. Last year’s public buying of 
shoes, which helped to build production 
to record-breaking levels, left most re- 
tailers with depleted stocks. Then along 
came the severe winter, with lots of 
snow and ice, causing the biggest de 
mand for rubber footwear that the in- 
dustry has seen in recent years. Manu 
facturers speeded up production 

There is an extra good profit in rub 
ber footwear, so dealers cashed in and 
now, with another fall and winter to 
prepare for, they are stocking up heavily. 


Same Trend at Boston 


Many manufacturers who exhibited at 
Chicago also showed at the 17th annual 
Boston Shoe Fair, which has just closed. 
It was held under the auspices of the 
New England Shoe and Leather Associ- 
ation at the Hotel Statler in Boston. 
There a considerable number of makers 
of higher-priced lines were in evidence. 

The buying was of a different type, 
as most of the volume buyers out of the 
New England territory prefer to go to 
the “National” show at Chicago, but 
the Boston fair attracted a large crowd 
of smaller buyers from Eastern and 
chiefly the New England states, buyers 
interested in a wider range of prices. 

However, buying trends at Boston 
were identical with those noted at Chi- 
cago, but business was on a smaller 
scale, with comparative increases over 
1935 ranging up to 50%. New Eng- 
land and Eastern retailers had the bene- 
fit not only of a severe winter but of 
floods, which added to the demand 
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Basing Your Rent on Your Sales 
Percentage leases got their real start after the depres- 
sion began. Now they’ve become established, and 
here’s how they work out. 


PERCENTAGE leases—those landlord-and 
tenant contracts which base the deter- 
mination of the total amount of rent to 
be paid on the amount of the tenant's 
sales volume—have emerged from the 
trial-and-error stage and become a fix- 
ture in leasing practice. 

Prior to the depression neither land- 
lords nor tenants were very enthusiastic 
about them. However, when lessees be- 
came scarce, drowning landlords grasped 
at offered percentage contracts as the 
straw by which they might save their 
property from foreclosure or loss. Timid 
tenants were willing to venture into 
vacant locations via the percentage-lease 
route because that gave them a chance 
to gear expenses more closely to sales. 

Thanks to the experience gained 
through various leases during the de- 
pression and recovery periods, many 
building owners and not a few nation- 
ally operating chain store organizations 


Recognizing that the question 
“how big a percentage” is the chi 
topic whenever a percentage leas« 


being negotiated, the National Asso 
tion of Real Estate Boards some mont 
ago undertook a study of percenta, 
lease experience. Preliminary tab 
tions of this have just been made ava 
able to Business Week, while the { 
report, when finished, will be obtainal 
only by members of the association 

The study covered actual experies 
in several hundred different types of 
tail business, included data from a nu 
ber of cities and specific reports pr 
pared by 
experience record in some cases runnit 
back 10 years or more. 

In the accompanying table the aver- 
age range of percentages for 30 impor 
tant classifications of retailers is quote 
as determined from actual leases mad: 

The years covered are grouped int 


various sources, with 















































have gone over entirely to the use of this three periods—ante-depression, depres 
type of lease. Real estate brokers have sion, and recovery—so as to reveal tl ; 
developed a standard technique for han- trends, and where information for ' 
dling such transactions identical classifications was available, t! 
’ 
: 
T r 
What They Pay Under Percentage Leases 
Range of Percentages Percentage ) 
-——$——— , ——__ , —- ———__| of Sales 
Line of Business | Paid in 
Recovery Bottom of Before Rent 
Period Depression | Depression |1930 Census 
a eawaneides 10 to12 - VS ree | ee ne 
| Auto Accessories..........-- 8 to 10 8 to 10 i. err 
ee re Ne ND, 0.06 cis dine caneeseads ies cntcsaceheedseceeeses 4.23 
Ree ABOMCIEE. << cccccesecss lito hto2 | 2 | 1.76 
ee ee 5 t0 10 Ce. Biexccasesens 6.18 
Te ee 10 to25 10 to20 De Bincsxeenet 
Books and Stationery.......-. 8 to15 10 to12 10 5.17 
Sp citeneed cones anewen 7 to15 8 to12 7 8.94 
Cigars and Tobacco......... 5 t0 10 6 to 10 7to 10 10.88 
See. DIRSOE. cccesces oceccee 2 to5 24104 2106 3.11 
SE SUE. 05.60 6cncceseces 5 to 10 8 to 10 7 to 12 87 
Electrical Goods...........- 5 to10 8 to 10 _ SB rere 
PR ccrnsccceseesetesees 8 to15 10 to 20 10 to 15 8.08 
POOMIUES soc ccccccscoocceces 5 to8 5 to10 Sto 12 4.99 
te RONG s oc ccdocseacncees 1 to 14¢ gal.j } to 2¢ gal. Be | Biancaasaas 
Grocery Stores (Chain) ...... 2}to07 OS A ere Sere 
Grocery Stores (Others) ..... 2}t0 10 3 to8 PS SS ae 
SUOOGR OMNES. oc cccaveveess | 7$t010 6 t0 10 6 to 10 9.42 
NES 6 eka cnseeemtases | 4 t010 6 t0 10 409 4.40 + 
ee eer | 8 tolS 8 to12} 5 to 20 7.07 e 
Men’s Clothing.............| 5 to8 5 to8 5to 8 5.68 c 
Oe ee | 6 to12 6 to8 © Bicceasencs » 
DE PDs cccccecccsessc OO Ee PT  Riccocecncebs 10.17 
DN «doses seetnen dance | 10 to15 8 to15 MO ep 8S Tivcssveaxs s 
Parking Stations............ EE Bigcsacs cok ducdeaccunse eat aenes 
SIND. ccyecncesescnens 5 to12 8 to12 10 to 12 6.93 
Sporting Goods............. 5 to10 D. COD dncedvcecuccsdronsaseves 
Trunks—Leather Goods...... | 8 toll 8 to12 10 to 12 10.75 
Wi ORR. .ccndiwevueoes 4 to8 5 to8 510 8 6.22 
Women’s Cloaks—Suits..... | 6 0010 6 10 10 ie errr ree 
——_—-- = om 
This is a preliminary tabulation of facts collected and arranged in three classifications \ 
for 30 businesses by the National Association of Real Estate Boards. Last column gives per- . 
centages of sales paid out as rent in these groups according to 1930 Census of Distribution le 
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Increased Selling OF APPLIANCES 
bringing Increased Buying of equipment 


by the shops that make them.... 













Another branch of the busy metal-work- and supplies. Increased sales have furnished 
: ‘ a , ; 
ing field ... here, too, American Machin- both the need and the funds for purchase. 
ist readers control the orders for shop a . 
, . You'll find this market especially rich, espe- 
equipment and supplies. oe 
cially ripe if you advertise in American 
* * * “ie oo 
Machinist. For American Machinist adver- 
: ; 7 3 
| aa CTS made by the metal - work- tising establishes a preference for your prod- 
| ing field . . . automobiles, household uct among the men who control the orders 
appliances, machine tools, electrical equip- ... the management and production officials. 


ment, machinery and metal products of al- ; 

' ' Why not start calling on these men every 
most every type...are selling fast in 1936. . = 
two weeks with American Machinist adver- 


That’s why you'll find the metal-working _tising? You'll find them quick to respond, 
field a rich, ripe market for shop equipment quick to give you results. Try them! 


Ameriean Maehinist 


A McGraw-Hill Publication ¢ 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 






wag 


Mrs. America’s ap- 













pliances are made in 





shops like this . ... Amer- 


ican Machinist readers con- 





trol equipment buying. 








Frecut of of the Arcy Corporation, Rockeseller Center, New York City. 


A MODERN EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


@ \ian CXCK < nla < > i ly 1 cre Ww oft nat are 
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panelling, partitions, floor-covering, filing cquipment, standard or Vi 
) 4 
ecial-order furniture, ind evervth ng that por into offices. : 
a a ' 
Consult Sloane’s Contract Department wi ut obligation on any problem, from a single 
desk ov haw to decorating and furnis/ine an entire building Phone or write Dept. I0E. 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT 


"“ SLOANE 


575 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 
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table quotes percentage of total sales 
paid for rent by such retailers accordin, 
to the Census of Distribution made by, 
the Department of Commerce in | 


Trimming Both Ends 


Through the years, for some of t! 
major retail lines, the upper limit of 
percentage range has been cut di 
more than the lower limit, probably 
cause the latter was pushed down at t 
beginning by sharp-bargaining 
store lessees. For instance the furnit 
store percentage scale, which was ‘%¢ 
to 12% before 1930, now is 5% to 8° 
and on department stores the range | 
dropped from 2%-6%, to 2% 56 

Drug stores have managed to 
down the scale at both ends, from 
12% to 5%-10%, while for jewe 
stores the lower limit has been frais 
from 5% to 8% and the top of ti 
range reduced from 20% to 15% 

In Chicago where percentage lea 
are being used extensively in the centr 
business district, the Building Manage 
Association reports that analysis of 
leases made in 1934 and 320 in 1 
shows the following average percent 
ages: automobile agencies 5%, beaut 
shops 20%, books and stationery 8“; 
LOC, drug stores 8%, florists 8%, fur 
niture 5%, haberdashers 100%, met 
shoes 89%-10%, millinery 150%, resta 
rants 89%, sporting goods 7% -10° 

Brokers who specialize in percentas 
leasing point out that most of thes« per 
centages apply to sales in excess of 
stipulated amount that is consider 
necessary to produce the basic or gua 
anteed rent which every good landlord 
nowadays insists on collecting, in pret 
erence to gambling on an all-percentag¢ 
arrangement 

They say also that conditions | 
which percentages must be determined 
are never the same so that every cas 
must be decided on its individual merit 
and average percentage tables should b 
used merely as a guide 


Stabilizing Commissions 


The study shows also that in a num 
ber of the larger cities the local real es 
tate boards or associations have estal 
lished special rules for determining 
brokers’ commissions on _ percentage 
leases. These range all the way from a 
simple stipulation for 2% of the total 
rent paid, to provisions for complicated 
appraisals or estimates, with the pro 
cedure for the determination of totals 
carefully set forth 

If the recommendations of the Bro 
kers’ Division of the National Associa 
tion of Real Estate Boards are followed 
brokers will use a separate brokerag: 
contract which covers every angle of th« 
percentage lease situation with total 
commissions finally equaling those pro 
vided in the schedules of the Real Es 
tate Board, operating where the property 
is located. 
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BOUT forty years ago, your 
A company purchased its first 
Underwood Typewriter. It was a 
decidedly different kind of type 
writer in that day. As a matter 
of fact, it was the first typewriter 
the world had ever used that per- 
mitted the operator to see all of 
the work in the machine all of 
the time from “Dear Sir” to 
“Yours Truly.” 


Your company must have 
liked that first Underwood. 
For today, four decades 
later, hundreds of thou- 
sands of policies, letters, 
premium notices, reports, 
tables, memoranda leave 
your offices for the four 
quarters of the country 
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and of the earth, all typed in 
that supreme degree of neatness 
and clarity that the world always 





The new Underwood Standard, latest of the long 
line of jamous Underwoods, offers a combination of 
outstanding and exclusive features that mclude the 
famous Champion Keyboard, Cushioned Typing 
and Touch Tuning. It is 







Supreme in speed, accu 
racy, durability and sim 
pliaty. Every Underwood 
Typewriter is backed by 
nation-wide, company 
owned service facilities 


Ahied 
UNDERWOOD 


= TYPEWRITERS : 
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expects from an Underwood 


And in looking over Underwood 
records, we confess a very pal 
donable feeling of pride in the fact 
that during the years that have 
intervened, your total purchase 
of Underwood Typewriters have 


amounted to 30,000 machines! 


P.S. Year in, year out, for more 
than 30 years, Underwood 
has produced and sold 
more typewriters than any 
other manufacturer any 
where in the world 


Tepewreier Dewees 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FIStI-LR 
COMPANY 


Typewrssers Accounting Machines A ddeng 
Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons ond ether Supplies 


One Perk Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Sales and Service Fverywhere 
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Farmers’ Income Up a Billion 


That’s present estimate of excess over 1935 earnings. 
Despite fewer government checks, farmers may have 


a total of $8,100,000,000, best since 1930. 


THAT gentle rain of checks from Wash- 
ington has hardly begun to fall on the 
farming country this year but moisture 
from on high has been plentiful in most 
regions (drought threatens in only two 
not-too-large spots). Adding up the 
fruits of nature and the prizes in the 
federal grab-bag, Farmer Corntassel is 
expecting 1936 cash income topping 
1935 by upwards of a billion dollars— 
the best since 1930. 
Bonus Swells Total 

It figures, on present prospects, to be 
at least $8,100,000,000: (1) cash from 
crop and livestock marketings, $7,700,- 
000,000, and (2) benefit payments from 
Uncle Sam, not less than $400,000,000 
(including $290,000,000 payable on 
last year’s AAA contracts). Some statis- 
ticians are adding, too, their estimates 
of what World War veterans among the 
farmers will reap in bonus payments; 
guesses range up to $500,000,000. But, 
without the bonus, this year’s cash in- 
come will eclipse 1935's $6,943,000,000 
(benefits of $582,843,000 included). 
In 1934 the total was $6,387,000,000 
(including benefits of $556,000,000) 
and the low in 1932 was $4,328,000,- 
000; the best recent year was 1930 with 
$8,451,000,000 

There are two somewhat conflicting 
factors in this year’s farm income out- 
look: Crops will be substantially larger 
than last year while prices will be some- 
what lower. The dip in prices paid to 
the farmer, in fact, has been apparent 
for some time, with the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics’ index at 103 (1909 
14 being 100) against 105 on Apr. 15 
and 108 a year ago. This includes crops 
and livestock, gives an idea of the trend. 


Best Crop Outlook in Years 


More than offsetting the price situa- 
ation is the likelihood of the best crops 
in years—grains, cotton, truck Crops. 
The Department of Agriculture a month 
ago cut its estimate of the winter wheat 
crop to 464,000,000 bu. but present in- 
dications are that it will surely hit 490,- 
000,000 bu. and perhaps come to 500,- 
000,000. To be sure, there is some 
wheat heading short east of the Mis- 
sissippi, light heads in the West, but 
rains last month saved much of the crop 
which had looked bad. And the predic- 
tions on spring wheat—even allowing 
for damaging dryness in parts of the 
Dakotas and Montana—run from 210, 
00,000 to 250,000,000 bu. Rising 
domestic consumption may take care of 
as much as 700,000,000 bu. ($575,000,- 
000) but beyond that figure the grain 
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must find an export market or be added 
to the carryover. 

As to corn, the indicated plantings 
were not far below 100,000,000 acres; 
the crop has come up well and growing 
weather has been favorable. An estimate 
now would be premature but feeling in 
the belt is most optimistic. Prices re- 
main good enough to make a big crop 
profitable. At the same time, the market 
is not so high as to preclude feeding the 
larger number of hogs on the farm— 
12,500,000 on Jan. 1, a gain of 34 
million in a year. Thus, though pork 
prices also have receded, the combined 
corn-hog crop stands to be substantially 
larger and more profitable. 

An exception to the trend toward 
higher marketings probably will be 
found in cattle, although the 68,200,- 
000 on the farms (including 25,600,000 
milk cows) are only slightly less than a 





















year ago. This year pastures are better, 
preventing distress selling of animals 
prices are only $6 per 100 Ib. against 
$6.80 a year ago, attracting fewer cows 
to market from herds which are now 
6,000,000 animals short of 1934. 


Drought which hindered germina 
tion and has blistered the crop which 
has come up bodes ill for cotton in 
Georgia, the Carolinas, northern Ala 
bama, and Tennessee. Yet, even though 
early predictions of nearly 14,000,000 
bales are pared below 12,500,000 
($625,000,000), the crop will be larger 
than last year’s. There is a chance that 
ginnings may not come up to indicated 
world consumption of American lint of 
12,500,000 bales and that the prospe: 
tive carryover on Aug. 1, 1937, will be 
substantially below the 5,000,000-bale 
surplus regarded as desirable (which 
could boost prices later this year). 


Drought Hits Potatoes 


The exceptional dryness in the South 
east—worse than the record drought of 
1926—has had a sharp effect on the 
price of potatoes. Early shipments are 
way behind schedule and prices have 
shot up on the markets in big Eastern 
cities. These prices, however, are not 
expected to hold for long and the latest 
Department of Agriculture average of 
81.1¢ a bu. (May 15) probably is more 
nearly representative of what the farmer 
may expect the price to be. The May 15 
figure 1s sharply above the 44.6¢ of a 
year earlier, down from 87.1¢ on Apr. 1. 

There has been some drop in the 
purchasing power of the farmer's dollar 
(due to declining prices on what he sells 
in combination with a few mark-ups in 
the things he buys) but it looks a 
though he has now, and will have later 
a lot more dollars to spend. The active 
implement sales of all companies and 
record mail-order volume attest his 
willingness to spend. 
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10,000 MILES AWAY. DECORATED BY MAIT—Montgomery Ward has just com- 
pleted a monumental job—furnishing four rooms in the palace of the Maharaja of 
Nepal. Nepal is half a world from Chicago, on the northern border of India. The 
sketch shows the drawing room, as arranged following advice of Ward's interior 
decorators. (Priced in Ward's catalogue, the items for this room come to $1,292.) All 
of the order has been delivered. after traveling by rail, boat, truck, and mountain ropeway. 
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DELICIOUS DISHES—Chicago’s Merchandise Mart turned out this table setup—with 
dishes which can be eaten as dessert, after the lunch is enjoyed. Plates, cups, saucers, ITS SO COOL 


even the centerpiece of flowers are all made of candy. 


America Is Sweetening Up 


Candy sales increased 6.2% per person last year, and 
have kept on growing since then. 
record high, and dollar volume moves up. 


AMERICA’S sweet tooth was precisely 


6.2% sweeter last year than it was in 
1934. Per capita consumption of candy 
was up from 12.9 to 13.7 Ib., highest 
since 1930 and almost a full pound 
better than the average for the past 
decade. 

Which affords partial explanation of 
the record attendance in New York this 
week at the 52nd annual convention of 
the National Confectioners’ Association 
one of the nation’s oldest trade groups 

Other data from the Department of 
Commerce's ninth annual survey of the 
industry, released at the session's open 
ing, provided other reasons for the candy 
maker's contentment with his lot. 

Estimated total sales in 1935 were up 
to a record high of 1,743,539,000 Ib., a 
gain of 6.99% over 1934, and even dollar 
volume, which was virtually cut in half 
at the depression low, showed a 9.9% 
pickup, reaching $252,990,000. In the 
first quarter of this year, sales were 
accelerating at approximately the same 
speed. 

Box Goods Boom 

Sales of packaged goods (referred to 
in the trade as “plain” when the price 
is below dollar a box and “fancy” 
when it ranges above that figure) are 
regarded as the best barometer of busi- 
ness health, apparently on the assump- 
tion that if consumers have enough cash 
for the luxury goods, the nickel and dime 
bars, the bulk confections, and the penny 
goods which are the biggest factors in 
the business will move along right 
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LOW COST 
COOLING! 


THAT ONE LITT 
12 INCH UNIT thier 
MY WHOLE OFFICE 





for OFFICES... 
HOMES.. 
STORES! 


re) ! 
AND FRESH — 


4 Underwowd | LOVE 
O SHOP HERE 


Total poundage at 


smartly too. And last year the plain 
packaged goods sales of manufacturers 
who sell through the orthodox outlets 
were up 22.9, to a total of 111,028, 
796 Ib. Dollar volume advanced corre 


spondingly Manufacturers who sell 








through their own chain stores and i 


on plsin packaged goods caulda’t exach| GOUT INSTALLATIONS! 


the gain, but sales advanced 3.9% toa REPARE for a better kind 
total of 30,.090.582 Ib } 1936! In tall patented Gut! n ¢ 
|} aires in your home, office or store den) 
ss 3 | most comfortable, pleasant and pr 
In the Sideshow | mer of your life! Guthfan Conditior te 
Exhibitors, who always turn out in|} ‘ : < 
/ : out the room trap ing h t air nea re ce , 
mass formation for the candy makers 
show, this year bought 309) more space NO BLAST—NO BRATS 
than last year and trotted out a number | !™mediately you feel delightfully coo ena 
4 able work better ARE better. The gentk 


ot novel displays. For example, there draft circulation of cooling, invigorating ai makes 
was the Merck & Co. booth. Nobody | summer comfort a reality 
" ¢ You will be amazed at the low cost of Conditioname 

expects a manutacturing chemist at a Greatly increased production has permitted us to cut 
confectionery show, but you never can | prices materially this year. Furnished fan only or com 

’ - ° bined with lighting fixtures. Investigate this revolu 
tell who's going to turn up, and Merck | gionary cooling method! Use the coupon below 
& Co. has the idea that some day some- —q 
body is going to mix vitamins with the | iA. 
chocolate and peanuts. Hence, the | 
Merck exhibit of its commercial prepa- | 
rations of vitamin B, concentrate. | 
(That's the antineuritic, antiberi-beri | 
vitamin. ) 7 ~ 

Corn Products Refining Co. had its 

new Dyno table sugar on hand. This | THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 


predigested dextrose product, heretofore | 2661-4 Washington Bivd. @ St. Louis, Missouri 
available only in bulk quantities for) g@e<<<<<<<<<s<<====<aa===—4 











Moves more air than 3 ordinary 


medical use, has been prepared in one- | § Set te Wackinnton bed, Louie, i ; 

pound packages and is making its bow | § Guten Conditions "Also adele where lean oe 8 

in grocery stores at prices slightly above | § ““™*"'" cpereton : 

those for cane sugar. And the Fred S.| § %°™ ; 

Carver Co. had an exhibit of its new Adare ‘ 
(wy ale 





Five Pot Cocoa presses which are putting 
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the business of squeezing butter out of 
cocoa beans on a production-line basis 
In the past year or so these presses have 
replaced half of the 
equipment 

Biggest interest in the confectionery 
industry now centers in wrapping and 
packaging the wares. Individual w rap- 
pings and bags of transparent cellulose 
for bulk candy and penny goods not only 
have meant more attractive displays but 
have been a big boom to summer sales 
when the sticky appearance of the candy 
has throttled many a buying urge. Boxes 
for the more expensive products are 
being designed on a new lavish scale, 
some of them even taking the form of 
chromium containers for mantle decora- 
tion or table use when emptied. Al- 
though the mew modern designs are 
popular, the old-fashioned red heart is 
still tops with the customers 
‘ 


industry's obsolete 


Lake Shipping Boom 


Grain, ore and coal loads boost 
tonnage on Great Lakes. 


THE expected increase in Great Lakes’ 
shipping this season is materializing in 
such degree as to outstrip even the most 
optimistic advance estimates. This, de- 
spite a “hang-over” of wintry blasts 
which slowed the breakup of harbor ice, 
and delayed by some three weeks the 





normal start of inland water transporta- 
tion activities 

Particularly jubilant are 
tors who see in the total of 45,77 
bushels of grain shipped in the first four 
weeks of the current season (nearly 
300% gain over last year’s 10-day 
longer period) a vitally significant re- 
versal of the 1935 movement, the lowest 
in many years 


grain opera- 
3,113 


Iron Piles Up a Lead 

Iron ore, likewise, has piled up a 
cheering lead over the previous season's 
figures. Tonnage for May this year is 
i4% ahead of last. Even allowing for 
the 400,000 tons shipped in April, 1935, 
against the mere 20,000 tons that bad 
weather permitted to pass this April, 
the current season's gain is a clear 30% 
Reported by the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association, the May, 1936, increase 
over May, 1935, is 1,545,949 tons of 
ore. The increase for the present season 
to June 1, over the same period last year 
is 1,165,333 tons. Total shipped from 
upper lake docks in May was 5,049,744 
tons against 3,503,795 tons last May. 
Total since the opening of navigation 
this year is 5,069,190 tons against 
3,903,857 tons in the same 1935 period 

And what is true of ore is reflected, 
too, in coal, although to a lesser degree 
to date. The severe and _ protracted 
winter seriously depleted fuel stocks at 
upper lake ports. A general business 


Koppens AND THE Furniture INDUSTRY 
— 











Products from Koppers go into the synthetic 
resins which the furniture industry uses for 
finishes, for bonding plywood and for the 
manufacture of furniture accessories , 
other Koppers Products go into dyes and 
stains for furniture fabrics, dyes for wood 
and coloring for paints and enamels... into 
solvents used in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic fabrics and into chemicals used for 
wood preservation for outdoor furniture. 





Naphthalene is widely used to protect furni- 


ture upholstery from moths. 


osote are used in 
maintenance of furniture factories. 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH, 


Koppers roof- 
ing, waterproofing, dampproofing, and cre- 
the construction and 


2. Roof- 
ing Materials 3. Waterproofing 
Materials 4. Bituminous Paints 
5. Creosote for Wood Preserva- 
Tar Acids 
8. Coal Tar Pitches 


1. Tarmac for Roads 


tion 6. Light Oils 7. 


upturn in the area has added its boom 
influence. 

Net result—Toledo 
117,899 tons of coal in March, 


alone shipped 
1,055 

637 tons in April, and 2,106,680 tons 
in May. Tonnage from all lake port 
up to the week of June 8 (including 
vessel fuel) totaled 9,475,000 tons 

close on the heels of last year's 9, 
000 tons. For the same length of tim« 
this year’s gain will approximate 30°; 

Significant, too, is the number ot 
boats which have been re-commissioned 
this year. Of the 319 in the American 
bulk freight fleet, 267 are already oper 
ating this season compared with 15. 
boats of a total of 324 last year. Per 
centage of operating boats to the total 
is 74.29 against 46.91 in 1935. Per 
centage of total tonnage in commission 
is 77.5 against 52.36 last year. 

There are 25 fleets on the list, all but 
three of which have boats in commis- 
sion. Of the 237 boats operating 204 
are engaged in the ore trade. 
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PWA Loans Upheld 


Utilities lose when District of 
Columbia court sustains right 
to lend to municipalities. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
—For the second time the utilities that 
are trying to block Public Works Ad- 
ministration financing of municipal 
power plants have lost out, although in 
neither case has the last word been said 

This time it was Chief Justice Wheat 


lof the Supreme Court of the District of 





Columbia who administered the blow 
After long and bitter argument, in which 
the utilities alleged that the government 
was using PWA money as a club to ruin 
them and PWA Administrator Ickes 
countered with the thinly-veiled allega 
tion that there was sabotage within his 
organization, the justice ruled that PWA 
had carried out legally a constitutional 
mandate of Congress intended to put 
men to work. Offering loans and grants 
to municipalities, he ruled, is not an in- 
vasion of states’ rights, while the munici 
palities are free to take it or leave it 
There is little doubt that the case will 
be carried through to the United States 
Supreme Court, which has already on its 


| docket a similar case challenging PWA’'s 


| 


|wood County, S. C. 


Duke Power vs. Green- 


power program— 
In this case the 


| Court of Appeals sustained PWA. 
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The District of Columbia case was 


\brought by the Alabama Power Co., 


Texas Utilities Co., Oklahoma Utilities 
Co. and Iowa City Power and Light Co., 
seeking to block PWA allotments to 10 
municipalities in their territories. The 
grounds upon which they attacked the 
power program would, if upheld, have 
thrown serious doubt upon the validity 
of all PWA _ non-federal loans and 
grants. 
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New Law Irks Banks' 


Gov. Lehman signs bill regulat- | 
ing state banks’ small loans. | 
They charge discrimination. 


MENTION personal loans to bankers and 
you start an argument; pass a law and 
they may get violent. So, when Gov. 
Lehman this week signed the Stephens 
bill placing New York state banks’ par- 
ticipation in the business under the 
banking department, there was a call for 
oil on the troubled waters. 

The main provisions of the law are: 
Interest is limited to 12% and state 
banks must inform the borrower of the 
‘true’ interest rate (they can't say 6% 
when they mean $6 per $100, for that| 
really would figure out closer to 12%) ; 
fees, commissions, etc., are prohibited, 
fines for defaults strictly limited; maxi- 
mum amounts that can be loaned are} 
$500 to $2,500, depending on the shee! 
of the community; interest on repaid 
balances (a form of rebate) is barred; 
actual cost of insurance and deduction 
of interest in advance are allowed. 


Fingers Crossed 


The state banking department wanted 
the law to aid it in governing the busi-| 
ness because banks were entering the| 
field without any specific law delegating 
them with the right. State banks also} 
wanted to know where they stood (some 
don't agree that a commercial bank 
should be in this ‘‘retail loan” business ) . | 
But the state banks didn’t want this| 
law, because they feel that national | 
banks get all the breaks—that national 
and industrial (small-loan) banks won't | 
have to specify the true interest, may | 
pay interest on repayments. National} 
banks declare their terms are well within | 
the letter of the law but they have their | 
fingers crossed on the matter of fees 
and penalties. 

The upshot is that state banks are 
talking about going to the federal au- 
thorities—Comptroller of the Currency 
and Federal Reserve—to ask that na- 
tional banks be required to conform to 
the state law 

Another controversial element was 
injected into the discussion when Gov. 
Lehman vetoed the Crawford bill which 
would have allowed industrial banks to 
undertake a general commercial banking 
business accept deposits, provide 
checking facilities, etc. The industrial 
banks maintain that they didn’t have 
any idea of doing it immediately but 
that it should be permitted. The gov- 
ernor gave, as the reason for his veto, 
the contention that the industrial banks 
are not subject to the same regulations 
as commercial banks (state bankers| 
agree with him). Say the industrial 
bankers: “We have to comply with all | 
the state banking laws excepting calls| 
for condition, and calls wouldn't pro- 
vide any terrors for us.” j 
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The title on the cover reads “What's An 
Office Anyway?" That question covers 
scores of others, the answers to which 
you have long wanted: How are thou- 
sands of executives doubling their 
ability to get things done? Stepping up 
the results of their executive thinking? 
Cutting down the weight of executive 
detail? 

Men now using the Dictaphone to do 


these things were sure that it wasn't the 
answer—before they tried it. But they 
made this modern dictating instrument 
prove its own case to them. They saw 
for themselves how it captures money- 
making ideas . . . turns these ideas into 
action . . . Clarifies instructions .. . 
records telephone conversations. But 
first they tried it —just as you ought to 


try it. Mail the coupon NOW. 


The Trend To Dictaphone Sweeps On 


° es 
W. E. Dean, President 
Service Finance Corporation 
San Antonio, Texas 


A. E. Hall, Mgr. Milling Mach. Dept 
Allis Chalmers Mig. Company 
Milwaukee, Wisc 


Model 12—space-saving 
executive assisian! on 


your desk, 


W.H. Kemble, President 





Nation Wide Drug Distributors, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


De Luxe Model 12— 











a valuable assisiaat 
at your desk. The word DICTAPHONE ie the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Apple 
Numbered Among prt tren ee ewww wenn nnn nen--- eee cen ncmeeeeceeeeesesse 


; : ' 
Prominent Dictaphone ' 
Users Are: : 
Connecricut Gen. Life Ins. Co., ; 
Harttord, Conn. ' 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
Lawrence Warehouse Co., 

San Francisco, Cal. oe 

Interwoven Stocking Company, — 

1. J 


m 


New Brunswick 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Company 


Address 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


In Canada— 137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


I want to see your representative 
Please send me my copy of “What's An Office Anyway ? 
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Future of San Francisco Area 


Great changes are expected as result of two new bay 
bridges. Business may concentrate in city, and more 
people may commute to Oakland and other points. 


THE time for dedication of San Fran- 
cisco’s two bay bridges is approaching. 
What effect will they have on trade, real 
estate values, population, and transpor- 
tation in the 2,300 sq. mile district 
known as the San Francisco Bay Area? 

The comparative isolation of San 
Francisco proper, with its water bound- 
aries on three sides, will be broken, first, 
by completion of the bridge to the Oak- 
land—Berkeley—Piedmont—Alameda shore 
on the east; second, by the Golden 
Gate structure which will provide a link, 
in 1937, with the Marin County shore 
on the north. The former will substi- 
tute direct rapid transit service to San 
Francisco’s so-called “bedroom” in the 
East Bay for the combined ferry and 
train service now in use. The latter is 
not designed for rapid transit rail fa- 
cilities, but will provide for bus service 
to Marin County suburban points. 


Regional Changes Due 


The city proper will most likely con- 
tinue to develop as the center of trade 
and industry, with industry tending to 
concentrate in the southeastern portion 
of the city (known as south of Market 
Street area); the growth of East Bay 
and Marin County suburbs to the east 
and north as residential areas will re- 
ceive a decided impetus with population 
increases and a rise in real estate values 
in affected districts. At the same time, 
business expects an accelerated and bet- 
ter balanced growth in population for 
the region as a whole. 

There is apt to be greatly increased 
activity in real estate, building, com- 
mercial purchases of stocks and mer- 
chandise, and all the sidelines that 
accompany shifts in population. Con- 
struction of the two bridges themselves 
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with their approaches, terminals, and 
transportation systems already has in- 
volved expenditure of large amounts of 
money to the benefit of San Francisco 


business. The Oakland bridge cost 
$67,000,000, the Golden Gate $35,- 
000,000. Terminal facilities and ap- 


proaches for the Oakland bridge will 
reach $6,300,000 and rapid transit fa- 
cilities will add another $15,000,000. 


Commuter Trade Shifted 


An important immediate effect on 
retail trade in the city proper will arise 
from the transfer of the focal point of 
trafic movement involving 75,000- 
90,000 commuters daily from the fa- 
mous Ferry Building at the foot of 
Market Street to a point half a mile 
south where the terminal of the Oak- 
land bridge will be located. A large 
group of retail establishments set up 
along lower Market Street to serve com- 
muter trade may find it necessary to fol- 
low along to the new location. There 
is also the possibility that the large 
department stores may eventually find 
advantages in establishing branches at 
suburban points in the metropolitan 
area. Banks probably will not be mate- 
rially affected as most residential dis- 
tricts already are served by branches. 



















The new trans-bay passenger termina! 
and the automobile approaches to th: 
Oakland bridge will cause a 90-degr: 
shift in the normal passenger and \. 
hicular trafic in San Francisco's by 
ness district. Vehicular trafic will b. 
come more congested, particularly 
Market Street, the main thoroughfar: 
Existing surface lines must be adapt 
to the new traffic conditions. 

The changes in the transportation 
up lead to certain speculations. |; 
proved rapid transit across the 1 
bridges raises in some quarters th« 
that San Francisco will lose too larg 
part of its residential population un! 
it too provides faster service to its « 
lying residential districts to the 
and south. Proposed as a remedy is 
$52,700,000 subway system wi! 
would undoubtedly speed service to at 
fected districts. Attitude of the pul 
on the proposal will not be clear until 
it is submitted to a vote. 


New Terminal 


Santa Fé will run buses over 
bridge to Oakland. 


THE Santa Fe Railroad has announce 
that it will build a terminal in the hear: 
of San Francisco, half a block fro: 
Market Street, and within half a mile ot 
the approaches to the Oakland bridg« 
Santa Fe’s present rail terminal 
San Francisco is in Oakland. Under th 
new plan, buses will carry passenger 


from the heart of San Francisco over the 









International Wells Fargo Bank 
FOR 75,000 COMMUTERS—San Fran- 
cisco’s big job, now that the bridge across 
the bay to Oakland is nearing completion. 
is to solve the problem of getting traffic 
onto and off the big bridge without tieing 
up the city’s business arteries. As shown in 
the model above and in the recent photo- 
graph at left, the approaches will shift 
commuter traffic away from the Ferry 
Building (extreme left of model, with 
tower) to the southwest, relieving the 
lower end of Market St. Pedestrian under- 
passes may be built later as a further 
aid to Market St. (bottom of model). 
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bridge to trains at the Oakland depot, 
thereby offering keener competition to 


Santa Fe transcontinental bus lines and 
any that may be enfranchised by the 


the Southern Pacific which has a San California Railroad Commission under 


Francisco terminal for its lines south 
The new terminal will also serve the 


Santa Fe's pending petition for a net 
work of interstate bus routes in the state 


French New Deal 


Blum’s program resembles Roosevelt's. Labor crisis 
not yet over despite concessions to unions. 


Wit nearly 1,000,000 workers on 
strike, and more than 1,200 manufactur- 
ing plants closed, Léon Blum, France's 
new Left wing premier, came to office last 
week confronted with a situation as seri 
ous as, and in many ways comparable to, 
the situation which confronted the 
Roosevelt government in March, 1933. 
Stranglely, the Blum plan is similar to 
the Roosevelt NRA program. 

The strike epidemic in France started 
several weeks ago. Labor demands 
varied in each case but, in general, em- 
phasis was on shorter hours, vacations 
with pay, higher wages, and a demand 
for union recognition. 

Some of the larger strikes were set- 
tled, and the workers hiad returned to 
their benches when the latest outbreak 
came last week. It is blamed on Com- 
munist agitators, on the realization of 
certain returned workers that their col- 
leagues who had held out longer had 
won larger concessions, and on the 
widespread popular demand for a new 
deal which it appeared from first an- 
nouncements the proposed Blum cabinet 
would not provide. 


Labor’s Five Demands 


Labor made five general demands, all 
of which were granted in the govern- 
ment-supervised conferences between 
employers and workers: 

(1) Salary increases ranging from 
7% to 15%. 

(2) Right of all workers to belong 
to trade unions. 

(3) Right of all unions to have dele- | 
gates in shops 

(4) No action against strikers. 

(5) Employers’ recognition of laws 
covering the 40-hour week, vacations 
with pay, and collective labor contracts 
as soon as they are passed by parliament 

Union leaders called off the strike 
when employers agreed to these terms 
and when the new premier promised to 
push through the Chamber of Deputics 
the laws covering union recognition, the 
40-hour week, and vacations with pay. | 

The premier has made no promises 
to labor which were not already a part 
of the platform of the Popular Front | 
which elected him a few weeks ago. 
Communists, Socialists, and Radical So- | 
cialists (liberals) made up the coalition | 
after agreeing on a minimum program | 
to which all promised their support. | 
Beyond the laws affecting labor which! 
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Premier Blum has already promised to 
push, the new French government is 
pledged to a huge make-work public 
works program, nationalization of the 


“Will ULE NO MOE 
that Sip!” 


Dives 


munitions industry, retorm ot the Bank 


of France to bring it under the direction 


of the government, and a revision of 
the decree laws which have reduced 
salaries of the lower-paid public ofhcials 
and the income of the pensioned. Les 
urgent but « jually important proble 
which will come up tor later 
tion are unemployment insuran old 
age pensions, adjustment of the far 
debt, and increased taxation of la 
comes 

Labor has won a victory in f 
skirmish, but the most important 


return 
th 


ortu 


forms are still ahead. If strikers 
to their jobs without further troub 


new government may have an op} 





@ In power transmission, it’s too costly to waste 
R.P.M.’s (revolutions per minute) and fail to get 
the full output from each machine. Link-Belt Posi- 


tive Drives efficiently utilize every R.P.M., assure 
top production, and maintain a high quality of fin- 
ished product. Worth your investigation. Send for 


Binder 2100, showing 


ronto, or any offices 


the complete line of Positive 


Drives. Address Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 


Atlanta, San Francisco, To- 


located in principal cities. 

















The fastest Pacific crossing is Empress 
express. Only 10 days to Yokohama 

by Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia. It takes just 3 days more 
to go via Honolulu .. . by Empress of 
Japan or Empress of Canada. Em- 
press of Japan is the largest, fastest 
liner on the Pacific. 

Frequent sailings from Vancouver 
(trains to ship-side) and Victoria to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, and Manila. Con- 


nect with an Empress at Honolulu if 
you sail from California ports. Orient 
passage from 
year round-trip fares 


include and to 


Seattle. Low all 


fares 


. marvellous First Class, and Tourist 
other 


all 


First on many 
ships Third 
Empresses. All-expense tours 

@ See YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT or 
New York, Chicago, 
43 other 


Class equal to 


Low-cost Class on 


Canadian Pacific 
San Francisco, Washington, 
cities in the United States and Canada. 


"By Canadian Pacific Empresses’ 











That's what you think. But it's merely the 
new R & M De Luxe fan. You couldn't hear 
it! . . . Those silent scoop-blades don't whiz 
and whirr—they press the air forward, gen- 
tly but firmly, till the whole room feels the 
pervading freshness. . . . A nice fan to 
look at, too. Modern in an aristocratic way, 
done in bright black with note of silver 
bronze. . . . You'll have years to enjoy it 
in—we guarantee it for five years, and R &M 
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motors have a way of not wearing out... . 
The price isn’t high at all. Your regular 
dealer has it, or can get it—the 10-inch 


oscillating R & M De Luxe .. . $14.45. 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 


ROBBIN € MYERS 


ALL TYPES © ALL SIZES 


nity to carry out at least the first half 
of its program. If Left wing labor 
leaders refuse to send labor back to 
work, there will be more serious troub! 
just ahead. 

So far, Mr. Blum has met no m 
opposition to his program than Pres; 
| dent Roosevelt met during the first days 
|in office. The French public, however 
| reacts more quickly to political dey 
}opments than the American. If the: 
jis going to be serious opposition 
| France to the socialistic proposals wh 
lare to be debated in the Chamber it 
likely soon to show itself. 





Nazi Barter Deals 


Harmonica transaction _ of 
Standard Oil (N. J.) illustrates 
one aspect of German trade. 


Visions of 40,000,000 harmonicas pil / 
high in some port warehouse filled th 
minds of startled stockholders of 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
week until the company’s flustered pres 
ident, Walter C. Teagle, explained that 
a previous remark of his had not bee: 
meant literally and that Standard Oil 
had not ventured into the musical in 
strument business. 





Standard, like many another Amer 
ican company doing business in Ger 
many, has found it practically impossib! 
to get dollars out of Berlin to pay tor 
the goods Germans have consumed 
Two methods have come to light. Or 
is to ‘work’ them out by buying iter 
(tankers in the case of the Standar 
Oil Co.) which Germany makes and 
which can be paid for with the mari 
credits in the Reich. 

The other is to find importers abroa 
who want German goods and who wi 
pay Standard Oil in dollars for th 
products which the Standard Oil ther 
purchases with its surplus of Germat 
marks. The harmonica deal was just 
one of many which a harried export de 
partment worked out to liquidate Ger 
man claims. 

Germans are offering a wide variety 
of goods in these deals. The business 
will probably be cut by the new Amer 


ican tariff reprisals against Nazi dump 
ing of goods here through export 
subsidies. 


The Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
is not the only large: American com 
pany which has been confronted with 
the problem. The United Fruit Co., 
long a supplier of bananas to the 
German market, has worked out a 
scheme to revive its business. In col 
laboration with two of the largest Ger 
man fruit importers, it has launched a 
new steamship line, the Union Handels 
und Schiffahrtgesellschaft, which will 
fly the swastika flag and carry bananas 
from United’s Central American plan 





tations to Germany. 
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Business Abroad 


Europe fears spread of 


higher-wage, shorter-hour 


drive following early success of French labor pro- 
gram. Germany and Italy show signs of making a 


deal over Central Europe. 
business in all countries. 


FRANCE and the franc, Japan's immediate 


deal in Central Europe, and Australia’s 


Summer tourist rush boosts 


plans in China, a possible Italo-German 


tariff program—these are the foreign 


problems affecting American business this week 


Labor's easy victory in France, and the 


cabinet promises to restore salaries and 


push a program of labor legislation including shorter hours, better wages, and 
freedom to negotiate labor contracts have caused contrasting reactions abroad. 


The British fear the shorter-hour, 
higher-pay fever will spread quickly if 
it meets no greater opposition in France 
than it has in the last month. On the 
other hand, this very program will boost 
prices in France and increase govern- 
ment costs so that it may force the Blum 
cabinet to do the very thing it has prom- 
ised not to do—devalue. 


London is Worried 


England fears French devaluation be- 
cause it is likely to restore the remaining 
gold countries to their old competitive 
position in world markets and deprive 
the British of markets in these countries 
which they have gained only behind the 
competitive advantage of a depreciated 
pound. 

Europe's new involvement has given 
the Japanese fresh courage to push their 
ambitious program of commercial pene- 
tration and domination of China. The 
first sign of an outbreak in Europe will 
be the signal to Tokyo to go ahead and 
quickly finish the job. 

There are fresh evidences this week 
that Germany and Italy may yet come 
together on a program to divide central 
and southeastern Europe between them— 
economically, if not politically. France 
and Britain are too involved at home 
to offer more than a meek protest. 
France, under the Blum government, is 
leaning definitely toward a collective 
security program. Coming just at a 
time when the British are trying to wig- 
gle out of the obligations which such a 
program forces on them, it is causing 
worry in London, and since social se- 
curity has the complete support of Mos- 
cew, the plan is worrying both Rome 
and Berlin. This accounts for their new 
efforts to get togther on some program 
which will benefit both but keep them 
from coming to blows over the problem 
of the Danube basin, which both wish 
to control. 


First Australian Quota 


Washington has received definite 
word from Australia on the import quo- 
tas which have been established on au- 
tomotive equipment, and they do not 
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vary much from last year’s actual ship- 
ments. If this 1s indicative of the quotas 
for the whole list, there will be no rea- 
son for serious complaint in this coun- 
try, but somewhere down the line it is 
expected that American industries will 
be penalized so that Australia can give 
to its best foreign little 
larger slice of the home market. 

Business in the United States will be 
affected by the Blum policies only if they 
react widely in Europe and if, ulti 
mately, they force the franc off gold 
Even this is going to cause much less of 
a stir here than previous similar moves 
in Europe because political conditions 
on the Continent are too disturbed to 
create sufficient confidence to cause an 
immediate return of gold and capital 
on a large scale. 


customers a 


Canada 


Dominion plans revision of Em- 
pire trade pacts, a new trade 
pact with Germany, lifting of 
embargo on Soviet imports. 


OtTTawa—Executives are more optimis- 
tic with the budget out of the way. 
Business activity is generally more than 
6% ahead of last year’s records. Con- 
struction contracts awarded in May to- 
taled $15,000,000, in comparison with 
$10,000,000 in April, but the total for 
the first five months of the year, $57,- 
000,000, was slightly below the same 
period of last year. 

Books closed Tuesday night on the 
federal conversion loan, with $115,000,- 
000 converted out of a possible $187,- 
000,000. The $20,000,000 cash loan was 
oversubscribed the first day. 

Canada is getting ready to open ne- 
gotiations for revision of the 1932 
Ottawa trade pact with Great Britain. 
Finance Minister Dunning, Trade and 
Commerce Minister Euler, and Agricul- 
ture Minister Gardiner will go to Lon- 
don after parliament closes for prelimi- 
nary negotiations. Final conferences 
will be held next year when Empire 
ministers are in London for the corona- 
tion. Canada is after a larger market 





Manchukuo is learning the uses 


STURDY 
of advertising, 
sweep the country from 
Japan. This the 


“Sturdy as a tower stands the nation which 


blasts of propaganda 
torn 


adv ises 


as 
China by 


poster reader 


is founded on industry, commerce and 
agriculture.” It is one of a series. 
for wheat in Britain. There will also 


be informal talks with Germany looking 
to more satisfactory trade relations 

Ottawa is now considering lifting th 
embargo imposed by the Bennett govern 
ment in 1931 on the principal imports 
from Russia. 

Although the present Ottawa govern 
ment is disposed to be more generous 
than its predecessor in its treatment of 
Great Britain, Canadian manufacturers 
already are organizing to oppose further 
concessions on manufactures. The Ca 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association, in 
cluding representatives of all lines of 
business, holds that the 1932 conces 
sions were too great and that the present 
average duty of 12% on British manu 
factures affords inadequate protection 

Regulation by a federal body of all 
inland transportation which would be 
an enlargement of the present Dominion 
Railway Commission is forecast in gov- 
ernment quarters as a sequel to the cre 
ation of a federal department of trans- 
portation for which legislation is now 
before the Commons. This regulation 
would include highways and airways 


Germany 


Construction booms and unem- 
ployment drops to new 
Germans plan for large and 
profitable travel year. 

BERLIN (Cable )—lIn spite of disturbing 


political conditions in Europe and the 
consternation over the tariff rebuff by 


low. 
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the United States, business indicators in 
Germany continue to be favorable 
Brightest spot of all is the decline in 
the number of jobless below 14 millions 
for the first time since the depresson 
hit Germany. The public works program 
ind the armament industry still account 
for the largest volume of business. Even 
the obvious strain which has developed 
in the government's finances has not re- 
tarded the pace of public construction 
expenditures 


Berlin Surprised 

Imposition of countervailing duties 
by the United States has shocked Ger- 
mans because they believed negotiations 
in Washington over the foreign trade 
problem would lead to some amicable 
settlement. Germans are stunned be- 
cause the measure would not have been 
applicable had Germany, like most of her 
neighbors, restored to straight devalua- 
tion with its greater export stimulating 
effect instead of to Dr. Schacht’s subsidy 
scheme. As a first means of retaliation, 
Germans are considering discontinuing 
the conditional servicing of the Dawes 
and Young loans 

One business on which Germans are 
counting for summer activ ity 1s the tour- 
ist trafhe. With the Olympics in Berlin, 
Germans estimate conservatively that the 
city will have a million visitors during 
the summer. Hotels expect to be filled 
and the city has made preparations to 
accommodate visitors in 200,000 private 
homes which have been inspected, regis- 
tered, and divided into three price 
groups 

Germans collected nearly 15,000,000 
marks from tourists last year and expect 
the total to rise considerably above that 
this year. Government offices estimate 
that more than 100,000 Americans vis 
isted Germany last year. Average visit 
of an American lasted only 2.9 days, 
however, in contrast with 3.3 days in 
1934. Authorities estimate that the av- 
erage expenditure of an American is 45 
marks a day. An increase of 200% in 
the aggregate expenditure of American 
tourists 1s expected this year 


Hotel Promotion 


In an effort to keep old customers and 
capture new business, the German hotel 
industry has evolved a cooperative plan 
known as the “Hotel Coupon Scheme.” 

Under this plan a prospective traveler 
can buy at any German tourist office a 
set of coupons which enable him to fig- 
ure in advance the cost of his trip. All 
hotels are classified in seven price groups 
charging a lump sum for residence, 
board, and all services per day. In the 
lowest group the charge is 5 marks a day 
($2 at par, or about $1.25 at the current 
rate for tourist marks). Top price is 14 
marks a day. The traveler has complete 
freedom in determining how long he 
shall spend in each place. The only 
limitations are that the holder of cou- 
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pons must have at least five of them and 


must use them within 60 days. 


France 


Business awaits further legisla- 
tion and public reaction to re- 
cent labor victory. 


Paris (Wireless)—France is more or 
less calm again as strikers return to work. 
At no time during the strike was there 
any violence in Paris, and very little in- 
convenience to the public. 

Labor was the victor, as much to its 
surprise as to that of the public. 

People familiar with the details of the 
strike declare that the whole thing was 
carried out by a radical minority who 
controlled the leaders and used threats 
to force their cooperation. A stern at- 
titude on the part of employers and the 
government at the beginning would have 
prevented many of the shutdowns, for 
cooperation from the workers in many 
cases was lukewarm. Also only 10% 
of French labor is organized 


Prices Will Rise 

The wage increases which have been 
won, and the new legislation which will 
force further strike claims, are expected 
to raise prices in France another 10% 
and push them just that much further 
out of line with world prices. It is nec- 
essary to see what other measures are 
voted by the new government, however, 
before it is possible accurately to deter- 
mine how soon this will affect the cur- 
rency and how it is going to react on 
business. 


Great Britain 


Unemployment touches new low 
as rearmament boom gathers 
momentum. London §antici- 
pates Roosevelt victory in fall. 


LONDON (Cable)— As in Germany, 
British unemployment touched a 6-year 
low last month. More than 10,800,000 
Britons are now at work, the largest ever 
registered in Britain. 

Another indication of business opti- 
mism is the steady flow of new issues 
including particularly gold, sugar, and 
aircraft stocks. 

In contrast, the country is disturbed by 
the prospect that the budget leakage and 
the withdrawal of Mr. Thomas from the 
cabinet will be followed by further inves- 
tigations which will not bolster the posi- 
tion of either the Baldwin cabinet or the 
parliamentary system. This feeling is 
furthering the support of the masses for 
the Popular Front which is increasingly 
in favor in this country. 


Idea May Spread 
France is a source of worry on two 


counts: for setting an example to labor 
of the ease with which certain minimum 





GELATINE AND CASEIN—Russian en- 
gineers are producing this heat and sound 
insulating material, from gelatine, bone 
glue, and casein. It is to be used in refrig- 
eration, aviation, and ship building. Tubes 
in the center of picture contain raw mate- 
rials of this new product, “Viamiz.” 


wage and hour demands can be secured 
if workers are united, and the continuing 
fear of a currency upset following the 
higher costs which are inevitable when 
wage increases are made. Barter deals 
with Portugal, France, and Baltic coun- 
tries will involve imports of 700,000 
tons of pitwood in return for large 
quantities of Welsh coal, throughout 
this year. 

London is only academically interested 
in the Republican convention in the 
United States. The business community 
is convinced that Roosevelt will be re- 
elected. 


Latin America 


Mexican highway opens July 1, 
creates vast new markets. Brazil 
signs trade pact with Germany. 


AMERICAN travel executives are in Texas 
now preparing to drive over the new 
Laredo-Mexico City highway which the 
President of Mexico has announced will 
be formally opened on July 1/BW 
A pr4'36,p35). Mexicans, for their part, 
are pushing plans for the opening fes- 
tivities and preparing an advertising 
campaign to be launched in the United 
States and Canada. More than $20,000 
has been appropriated for additional 
advertising this year. 

Mexico is already feeling the com- 
mercial benefits of the highway. In the 
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first five months of this year, tourist 
expenditures in Mexico have jumped to 
nearly three times the total for the same 
period last year. Estimated income next 
year 1s $66,000,000, with the federal 
government receiving in additional gas- 
oline tax revenues more than $800,000 
Gasoline tax receipts for the first two 
months of this year were 14% ahead 
of last year. 


Tourists Are Good Spenders 

Tourists are coming from all parts of 
the United States and Europe. One of 
the largest parties which will visit Mex- 
ico late in June is a group of 300 from 
the San Francisco area. They are com 
ing on a tour organized by the San 
Francisco Ch Several German 
parties will come during the summer. 

Mexico's industries are beginning to 
feel the effect of higher purchasing 
power by the people. Many large textile 
mills which have produced little else than 
unbleached sheeting are beginning now 
to produce better materials with fast 
colors. Modernization in the textile 
industry is expected to provide a steady 
equipment business for some time. 

The sale of agricultural machinery 
has been boosted in the last few months 
by the active buying of government de- 
or governmental financing 
agencies. Purchases by individual farm- 
ers have been because farm 
operatives are being financed by gov- 
ernment institutions, which in many 
instances buy the equipment. Whole- 
sale and retail furniture sales are strong 
as a result of a marked tendency toward 
home modernization throughout Mexico 

Another report of American capital 
entering Mexico comes through the 
Mexican government this week with the 


partments 


slow co- 





announcement that United States inter 
ests are negotiating to take over and 
improve large henequen plantations in 
Sonora where the henequen is said to 


be of high grade and where it is be 


lieved a product comparable in quantity 
and quality to the Yucatan production 
can be raised 

Brazil has announced that the new 


trade agreement with Germany has been 
signed 
virtual barter basis, the Germans taking 
Brazilian raw materials in 
sales through Rio de Janeiro of German 


It provides for business on 
return ror 


manufactured goods 


By the agreement, Germany is obli- 
gated to purchase during one year 62 
OOO tons ofl otton 100 r I 


18.000 of toba oO. 
OOO of trozen meat, 200,000 


oranges, and 1,600,000 

The 
than 
many makes i! 
ket at the expense of Britain and thy 
United all of the | 


DUSINGSS 
| 
has | taken from these competitors 


Dags of coficec 
business will total littl 


volume Whi 


gains in the Brazilian 


C more 
' 
ik 


last year's 


States, not 
peen 
By accepting diversified products which 


} 
Brazil is raising in increasing volum«¢ 


Germany is Opening up a new market 


in some parts of the country. 


Uruguay Exports Rice 


The first important export of Un 
guayan rice was made early this year 
a shipment to Chile. The 1936 crop is 
expected to be large and growers esti- 
mate that 100,000 bags will be available 
for export 

A plant for the manufacture of pulp 
and paper from bamboo is to be erected 
near Port of Spain, Trinidad. The mill 
is expected to have an average capacity 
of 5,000 tons a year 





intcrnats i 
BOUND FOR CHINA—One of a consignment of a dozen new Belgian locomotives is 
swung aboard ship at Antwerp, en route to China. With the opening of the new Canton- 
Hankow railroad this month, China is ordering rolling stock, and installing regular sched- 
ules which may help draw Central and South China together. 
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The Chrysler Corporation's foreigr 


sales office has reporte 1 that sal 
Central American countries were wu} 
174.09Ce 1n tl last quarter of 

and 46.29¢ in the first quarter ot 
over the orresponding per is of pr 
ceding years I 
largely to incre 


these countries 


Soviet Union 


Special mission is on way to 
United States te study retail 
trade methods and make equip- 
ment purchases. 


Mi SCO (CC. 3/ f / \ Ure 
Moscow and Leningrad cl 
ecutives, headed by 1 EG nmitsk { 
the Commissariat [to Internal Trade 
left Moscow last week tor the [ t 
States, and is undoubtedly autl 
7 ’ se ¢ +} 
group wh sited the | i St 
to st vy rest it thods 
home $ 1.000.000 vi } { 
American ¢ t 
Th pre 1 be br . @ 
months no I if re :- 
Numer re } t 
ind thousands of chain stor | | 


Moscow are now 
by the Soviets as a j 
Russians with 


goods ( 


from 


to provide 
plies of consumer 


M ri} won 


Far East 


Japan creates bank to make 
loans to small industries. 


Like Britain, Japan is establishing a 
government-backed bank especially to 
provide loans at reasonable cost to small 
industries. 

The Industrial Bank of Japan and its 
branches is going to handle the business 
for the present, but ultimately the new 
bank will move into its own quarters 
Loans will be made before the end of 
this year 

The new bank will be 
about $3,000,000, about half of which 
will be provided by the government and 
half by private industry For 15 years 
after establishment, th« 
may pay no dividend. It may issue con 


capitalized at 


Its new bank 
mercial and industrial debentures up to 
10 times its paid capitalization. It may 
make discount bills, a ept de 


posits, underwrite securities and transact 


loans, 


foreign exchange business 

Japanese and American trade missions 
are in China now. Representatives of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
are studying trade problems and ne 
market possibilities in the Orient. A 
Japanese economic mission has just com 


pleted a tour of metropolitan and com- 
mercial centers in North China and 


tending to the Yangtze 


ex- 
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Additional 


WORKING CAPITAL 


at practically no cost 


You Can Exceed Your Open Credit From 
1 to 3 Times By Using Lawrence System 


Let us show you how you can 
use your plant inventory as a ba- 
sis of commodity paper, and carry 


from $25,000 to $40,000,000 by 
manufacturers, producers, job- 
bers, ete., of over 150 different 


it with practically all the cash it commodities. 


represents free for further pur- Lawrence System is used in 
chases or other manufacturing or connection with your established 
distributing needs. bank credit and does not conflict 


This remarkable system of in any way with either your bank- 


JAWRENCE 
SYSTEM 


CREATING COMMODITY PAPER AGAINST INVENTORY 
A.T. Ginson, President 


credit is being used ing connection or 


in connection with the normal conduct 


inventories running of your business. 


NEW YORK: 52 Wall Street « CHICAGO: One North LaSalle Street « BUFFALO: I iberty Bank Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street e LOS ANGELES: W. P. Story Building e DALLAS: Santa Fe Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON: U.S. National Bank Building e SPOKANE, WASHINGTON: 155 South Stevens 
HOUSTON, TEXAS: 601 Shell Building «© HONOLULU, T. H: Dillingham Transportation Building 





Money and the Markets 


G.O.P. convention given credit for livening specula- 


tive circles; current business news good. 


ELECTION year politics came to a boil this week as the Republican convention 
opened and, far from throwing a chill into Wall Street, actually injected some 


life 


as happy as 


into the speculative fraternity. For there ts nothing could make the Street 
change of administration in Washington and the tone of re- 


strained optimism out of the Cleveland meetings found a host of receptive ears 





down on the lower end of Manhattan 
Island. 

Not that better stock prices couldn't 
be attributed to business reports but 
everyone has known for weeks that ti 
current crop of dividends and second 
quarter estimates was going to mak 
very good reading. If anybody had been 
minded to buy stocks he wouldn't 
have been waiting until now for busi 

ness news Nor would the a 
| volume have waited until the middle 
| 
| 





this week to pick up encouragingly 
Evidently there was a ray of hope for 
Wall Street in the political outlook 
| even though the betting odds on Roos 
velt didn't drop 
As to the news: Current department 
store sales running as much as 35 
| ahead of last year; General Motors 
| sales of cars in April and May (229 
| and 222,000, respectively ) higher t 
| any other months in the coi mpany’s his 
| tory; March, April and May the best 
| three months for the automobile indus 
try since 1929; higher steel operations 
and the best car loadings for the year 
to date; a 50¢ dividend by Western 
Electric (manufacturing offspring of old 
Mother Bell), the first dividend since 
1931 for this company which has lagged 
long in getting out of the red 


July Prospects Blurred 


There are, of course, some things in 
the situation to take a little of the edg 





off these blessings. For example, the 
automobile industry is not going to go 
as strongly in June, July and August as 
it did in the preceding three months 
there will be a virtual shutdown, appar- 
ently in August, when new models are 
about to make their appearance 

Then there is steel; operations are 
back, or very nearly back, to the 70% 
level and predictions are that June will 
be the best month in the first half if not 
in the full year. This news, in com 
bination with gratifying April and May 
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results, has had a beneficial influence on |! 


the steel shares; yet has not June robbed 
July and August? The price advances 
for third-quarter delivery have 


posted 
driven in steel orders from buyers who 
want to get the benefit of present quo- 
tations. Two big steel users, motors and 
farm implements, already are cutting 
production and probably won't increase 
schedules until fairly well along in the 
third quarter. On the bright side: The 
price advance has brought in so much 
that 


the companies are booked to capacity in 


t 
steel 


business in certain types ol 
these lines beyond June 30; some of 
these bookings may have 
wer into the third quarter, 
July operations 

The same factors that 
were there to help bonds and found re 
flection in the prices of second-grade 
liens which are earnings 
Top-grade listed mortgages, however, 
are so close to the all-time peaks that 
they have fluctuated narrowly. In the 
new-issue market there was a burst of 
activity characterized by the $60,000,000 
Southern Pacific flotation and another 
refunding—$83,000,000 of new 3s at 
1003—for the Federal land banks 


to be carried 
cushioning 


benefited stocks 


sensitive to 


Wheat Estimate Raised 

Commodity markets continue to attract 
their share of attention, although trade 
in grains was slow this week until the 
government crop report came out. This 
put the winter wheat harvest prospect at 
482,000,000 bu. as of June 1, up 19,- 
000,000 bu. from the May 1 forecast 
but 19,000,000 bu. below the average 
of private predictions. The increase rep- 
resents the farmers’ gain by rains which 
relieved the drought in the Southwest. 
A spring wheat yield of not much more 
than 200,000,000 bu. is indicated. 

Cotton, too, has benefited by rains in 
the parched eastern portion of the belt 
where conditions were even worse than 
in 1926. Showers have been scattered, 
though, and their full effect still is hard 
to determine. In fact, buyers were still 
willing to bid up prices for new crop 
deliveries with futures persistently hang- 
ing around the best levels so far. 

Shortly the long-awaited report of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion on broker-dealer functions should 
be ready for Congress. There may be 
dynamite in it. The question is full of 
fine distinctions. A_ broker, theoreti- 
cally, is one who executes orders for 
others on a commission basis; economic 
reward comes solely from those com- 
missions. A dealer, on the other hand, 
trades for his own account, buying and 
selling, and his earnings stem from his 
trading shrewdness. 

What the SEC is striving to deter- 
mine is: Can a broker who executes 
orders for customers give them abso- 
lutely fair breaks if, simultaneously, he 
is trading for his own account (as a 
dealer) in the same securities? The 
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The Value 
of a Public Market 


~ , ‘ | | 1 , > 
St ckh ders of a ciosely held C rp ration may we 
consider the benefits of a broader distribut: 


securities through sale of a portion of them to the 
pt I The 


j nange 
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establishment of a broader public market, which need 
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not involve loss of control, tends to enhance ¢ 


eral values. It also serves to acquaint the investing 
business and its prod- 


public with the merits of the 


ucts, and facilitates the raising of additional capital. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 


Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BANKING 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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STURDY GROWTH 


Seasoned by 82 years of experience in furnishing 
working capital and eliminating credit risk for mer- 
chants and manufacturers, this organization has 
shown a sturdy growth, and today its facilities ex- 


tend over a wide and increasingly diversified field. 


“The Factor” om request. 


James Talcott, Inc. 


Factors 


225 Fourtu Avenue, New Yorw Crry 
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REORGANIZATION 
PLAN APPROVED 
BY HREBEJK, INC. 


“Officers” Adopt Plan of Debt 
Liquidation That Has Given 
Fresh Start to Thousands 


CHICAGO—Hrebejk“Inc.” of Blue Island | 


Avenue, this city, a worthy Bohemian family, 
has found a way to 


thus continue its 
usefulness to indus- 
try and society. 
Like the vast cor- 
porations, this 
small domestic 
unit, kept going for 


face of diminished 
income—until 





STEVE HREBEJK 


President 


Who Would Lend to the Hrebejks? 


You know how a vast industry raises money— 
sale of stock, mortgages on property, loans on 
the known good character of the principals. 
But you might well wonder how the humble 
Hrebejks raise two or three hundred dollars, 
with no collateral, 
nothing to pawn 
no credit reputation, 
The Hrebejks 
came to Household 
Finance. They 
needed aloanquick. 
We gave it to them. 
Then they ap- 
proved our sugges- 
tion that after this, 
Anna was to be 
“treasurer” — han- 
dle all the money. 
Steve is still to be 
“president” on a 


had to be done. 





ANNA HRFEBFEJK 
salary, which Anna Treasurer 
is to hand to him out of his envelope on payday. 


Plan Explained in Free Booklets 
Hrebejk “Inc.” is paying us back out of 7% of 
their monthly income. Back bills are all paid 
and they still have 93% of their salary for cur- 
rent uses. Anna has stopped a number of money 
leaks and gets more for her shopping dollars 
because she follows the instructions of our 
“Doctor of Family Finances.”” These instruc- 
tions in booklet form, are the key to House- 
hold Finance's great family-reorganization 
work. You ought to look them over. Send this 
coupon and see for yourself how the American 
Family of small income makes the grade. Fill 
in and mail to HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation, Room 3050-F, 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Docror or Famity Finances” 

c/o HOUSEHOLD FINANCE, Room 3050-F 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me free of any charge or obligation, 
free sample copies of the Money Management 
booklets that you distribute to families to help 
them get a fresh start financially. 


Name 
Address 


City ME. winunn 
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maintain its finan- | 
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a long time in the | 
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STOCK TRENDS BY MAJOR GROUPS if 
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| specialist is the “rapqroad case in point. 
He frequently takes oe in his pet 
| stock (or stocks) and yet executes or- 
ders for other brokers or for customers 
in the same securities. 

Any recommendations of the SEC to 
change the specialist's status would un- 
doubtedly revolutionize stock exchange 
|trading practice. Consequently interest 
| in the subject is high. 
| For future Congressional reference, 
| the SEC has issued a definite report on 
real estate reorganizations with particu- 
lar emphasis on protective committees. 
As in the municipal bond report, no 
kind words were wasted. 

The commission excoriates the prac- 
| tices of houses of issue which attempted 
to dominate reorganizations and to push 
through plans which furthered their own 
distinctive interests. Control of sales 
lists permitting communication with 
bondholders, has put the issuers of real 
estate mortgage securities in a strategic 
| position to manage things their own 
| way. Minorities, according to the SEC, 

have seldom had a look-in. 

There were two cases of temporary 
clipping of SEC wings. Cuneo Press, 
Inc., large printing establishment, and 
A. Stein & Co., garter manufacturer, ob- 
tained a stay of publication of data filed 





| with the SEC as “‘confidential.”” 


The commission refused original re 
quests for “‘silence,” and the companies 
went to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Chicago, charging “unwar 
ranted search and seizure.” Cuneo ar 
gued that its principal competitor is 
family-owned enterprise under no com 
pulsion to release comparative financial 
information. Therefore, Cuneo pro 
tested that under the SEC demand it 
would be placed at a competitive disad 
vantage. Similar points were made by 
the Stein Company. 

Bank stockholders don’t get much 
frosting on their cake these days but 
there is some—prices of these shares 
have been moving upward and an occa 
sional bit of good news comes out. Such 
was the announcement that the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co. (New York) this 
week had declared another special divi 
dend of 25¢, the second in six months 
President Harvey D. Gibson expects net 
earnings for the half year to better the 
showing for the 1935 period; cautions 
that these dividends are not a fixture 

Manufacturers Trust stockholders 
have approved a new preferred issue to 
pay off $25,000,000 RFC notes; now 
the Chase National (following Chi- 
cago’s First National) is considering re- 
tirement of its $50,000,000 preferred 
issue—RFC owns $46,222,160. 
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Editorially Speaking — 


IN order to increase the use of fine writ- 
ing paper, the British Stationery Council 
will spend $250,000 in an advertising 
campaign to popularize letter-writing, 
and our Business Abroad department 
recently reported that ‘the campaign ts 
expected to begin in the fall and extend 
wer 12 months.” Long enough to in- 
juce almost anybody to write a letter. 


a 


4 


NaTURALLY the British postoffice—or at 
least its letter division—will support the 
campaign. But in Britain all means of 
communication are managed by the gov- 
ernment, and what if the telegraph divi- 
sion of the postoffice should buck the 
campaign by advertising, ‘Don’t write— 
telegraph!’ ? 
From Rome comes a horrified story that 
30 of Mussolini's soldiers have been 
massacred” by a larger force of Ethi- 
opians. When ae are killed, 
that’s glorious war and viva Mussolini! 
But when Ethiopians manage to do a 
little killing in defense of their country, 
hat’s massacre. 


RECENTLY our New Business depart- 
ment remarked that the Cummins En- 
gine Co., of Columbus, Ind., which is 
a pioneer in diesel engines, has reported 
a shortage of sales engineers qualified 
to sell industrial diesels. Now J. I. 
Miller, general manager of the com- 
pany, informs us that his industry has 
also a more serious kind of shortage— 
the shortage of real engineers.” 

“Whether the fault lies in the Amer- 

ican engineering schools,” he writes, 
or in Americans themselves I cannot 
say, but there seems to be a complete 
lack of that thorough training, especially 
in mathematics, which is to be found in 
foreign engineers trained in foreign en- 
gineering schools.” Recent graduates 
are not interested “in engineering from 
any except what they call a practical 
standpoint. Working on the drawing- 
board, calculating crankshaft strains, 
and the like hold very little appeal for 
them, nor are they trained to do this.” 
They have taken courses “in the various 
diesel engineering schools which are 
sprouting up all over the country,” but 
Mr. Miller doubts whether they will get 
very far. “If I wanted to make my way 
into the diesel industry, I would try to 
see to it that I got myself the most 
thorough engineering training that could 
be secured. When I had really mas- 
tered the tools of my trade, then I be- 
lieve that I could almost name my job 
and salary.” 

Intelligent young men interested in 
engineering from the ‘practical stand- 
point’ may conclude from this that the 
most practical thing in the long run is 
to be a little less practical for a while. 
Mr. Miller thinks most young Amerti- 
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cans “are suckers for short cuts.” In 
diesel engineering, as in other matters, 
the longest way round may be the short 
est way to the home plate 


PROBABLY the upper courts will sustain 
the decision of Judge Rowe of Buttalo 
that the diamonds in Robert Ashby’s 
front teeth are a part of his body and 
therefore need not be pried loose and 
surrendered to satisfy a $245 judgment, 
but we're afraid the judge has opened a 
broad road for fraudulent 
What's to prevent a man from turning | 
$10,000 into 
them away in his teeth until he has gone 
through bankruptcy ? 


debtors. | 


diamonds and _ socking 


For months the Secret Service was wor- | 
ried by a large production of counter- 
feit dimes, quarters, and half 
that looked genuine and had the genu 

ine ring. On a bright and sunny morn 

ing a genial ex-barber sat down at a 
window of his apartment, spread out a 
newspaper, took up a coin, examined it, 
filed its edges, examined it again in the 
sunlight, dropped it into a drawer, and 
took up another. A pleasant task, a 
conscientious task, which the Secret 
Service agents interrupted by arresting 
him. 

There is a moral in this, children. If 
the ex-barber had not been so thorough 
an artist he might have escaped detec- 
tion indefinitely, but if he had not been 
so thorough an artist he would never 
have produced such superb counterfeits 
Artists, like the rest of us, have the de- 
fects of their virtues. 


dollars 


More than 500 World War veterans 
are turning their bonuses over to the 
endowment fund of their university, 
Princeton. The amount is $345,000. 
Since Princeton is where the Veterans 
of Future Wars began their bonus drive, 
why shouldn't they collect directly from 
the Princeton veterans who don't want | 
any bonus for the past war? 


PEopLE who blame their failure on 
their lack of education should take heart 
from the example of George Osborne, | 
who succeeded in becoming a check} 
forger although he was wholly illiterate 
Successful men are always aware of their 
handicaps and in later life try to over- 
come them, and so Mr. Osborne, at 31, 
is occupying his intervals of leisure in 
the Nebraska state penitentiary by learn | 
ing to write other things than X 


Some of the European despotisms are 
claiming that their armament programs 
will eliminate a couple of million unem 
ployed. “When they get to using the 
arms,”” says the Gentleman on the Finan 
cial Desk, “they'll probably eliminate 





more than that.”’ 
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Drastic Interference 


This is a time of paradoxes. Never in 
all American history has there been so 
much resentment against govern- 
mental interference with business; 
and yet, at this very time, certain 
groups of business men have suc- 
ceeded in putting through Congress a 
bill that intends an enormous inter- 
ference with business, a governmental 
regulation of all the price practices 
that have grown up during the cen- 
turies since the beginning of capital- 
ism. 

If the conferees of the House and 
the Senate were frank and intelligent 
in making their conference report, 
which seems certain of adoption by 
both houses in the next few days, they 
would say: 

“We do not know the full effects 
of the Patman-Robinson bill. No- 
body knows. The subject is too vast 
and complex, and we have written 
this bill hastily, instead of after the 
five or six years of study which Pres. 
Harold G. Moulton of the Brookings 
Institution has said is needed. 

“We know that most members of 
Congress who support this bill are 
doing so to be reelected. 

“We know that under the pretext 
of forbidding unjustified price dis- 
crimination, this bill is an attempt to 
give all the main types of middlemen 
a a wegen monopoly of all the serv- 
ices they ever performed, even though 
in some cases direct selling has be- 
come more economical. 

“We know, for example, that it is 
an imposition on the ultimate con- 
sumer to require that any retailer who 
buys directly from the manufacturer 
shall have to pay as high a price as a 
retailer who buys through whole- 
salers, brokers, and other _inter- 
mediaries. ; 

“We know that if this law can 
really succeed in enforcing indirect 
selling, with commissions and dis- 
counts for a series of intermediaries, 
the consumer will have to pay per- 
haps 10% more for the necessities of 
life, and that this exaction will limit 
purchases, reduce the volume of man- 
ufacturing, and accentuate industrial 
unemployment. 

“We know that industry is jeop- 
ardized by our elimination of the Van- 
denberg amendment, which, adopted 
by the Senate, provided that manufac- 
turers should not be considered guilty 
of price discrimination if they gave 
varying prices to purchasers who 
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bought goods for use in further man- 
ufacture or in processing. 

“We know that in authorizing the 
Federal Trade Commission to fix 
quantity limits for reasonable price 
differentials, we are delegating a tre- 
mendous power that may easily be 
misused, and that in authorizing the 
commission to forbid exceptional dif- 
ferentials to very large purchasers, we 
are denying to the American people 
the benefits inherent in mass produc- 
tion and distribution. 

“We know that much of this bill 
is probably unconstitutional. 

“We know that in so far as the bill 
is constitutional, it may force mass dis- 
tributors to adopt effective devices of 
evasion, and perhaps even to do their 
own manufacturing, and that the ulti- 
mate result may be to broaden the 
present price differentials at retail. 

“We know that there are hundreds 
of things expressed or implied in this 
bill that are extremely vague and need 
legal definition, and yet we have pro- 
vided that the violation of any com- 
mand in this bill shall be a penal of- 
fense, punishable by imprisonment of 
not more than one year. 

“All these things we know. But 
here is the bill. We report it, we rec- 
ommend it, and within the next few 
days we expect both houses of Con- 
gress to approve this sweeping inter- 
ference of government with business.” 


Industry’s Need 
Of a Farm Plan 


It is a good thing for industry that 


the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has retained Dr. John Lee 
Coulter, an able agricultural econo- 
mist, to direct a study of the farm 
situation, especially in its bearing on 
industry. For industry must under- 
stand the farm situation and support 
some affirmative, constructive farm 
program. Mere negation will do no 
good; it will leave the field open to 
radicals and rash experimenters. 


The Administration is now sup 
porting legislation for a sliding sca 
of benefit payments to farmers, so 
that large farmers may receive pro 
portionately fewer benefits. This 
discriminattron is bad in principk 
But industry should assist all reason 
able efforts to keep American farm 
ing in the hands of small farmers, en 
joying a modest but secure livelihood, 
with all the moral and cultural values 
that independent farming produces. 


Lewis and Conflict 
In the Steel Industry 


Seventeen years have passed since th¢ 
great steel strike of 1919. Now th 
steel industry has entered a new 
period of struggle, and John L. Lewis 
has put himself in a position to lead 
por great steel strike, perhaps 
next spring or even earlier. 

The background of this momentous 
change should be understood by ever, 
business man. Briefly, Lewis has been 
waging a steady campaign to con- 
vince the members of the Amalga- 
mated Association ot Iron, Steel, and 
Tin Workers that they cannot lift 
their union from its long years of 
weakness except by expanding it to 
take in all sorts of workers in the 
industry, skilled as well as unskilled. 
He has won his campaign. The union 
decided at its recent convention to ex- 
pand on industrial lines; and there- 
fore, despite the reluctance of some 
of its officers, it has had to turn to 
Lewis’ Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization to get the necessary funds. 

Steel is the great fundamental in- 
dustry of the country. Much of its 
labor is unskilled, and so the indus- 
try has been able to resist unioniza- 
tion, which in this country has been 
confined almost wholly to skilled 
workers. Now a large part of organ- 
ized labor, under Lewis’ command, is 
setting out to bring all unskilled 
workers into unions. If Lewis wins 
in steel, no industry will be safe from 
domination by labor leaders. 

The best protection of all industry 
is to make its workers as contented 
as possible. There should be the 
closest possible contact of manage- 
ment and men. Labor should be em- 
ployed as fully and evenly as can be, 
aed os the highest practicable wages. 
There is no stronger defense than 
fair dealing. 
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